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U.S. Financial Assistance 
in World Reconstruction 


ITH THE TERMINATION of hos- 
W tilities in Europe and Asia, the 
United States Government inaugurated 
a program of international relief grants 
and reconstruction loans unprecedented 
in the peacetime history of the world. 
This program has been effective in im- 
plementing the President’s directives to 
use American resources generously to as- 
sist in the rehabilitation of war-devas- 
tated nations. Several programs of Gov- 
ernment agencies which were launched 
for purposes other than economic recon- 
struction nevertheless contributed sub- 
stantially to this end. Obviously, the 
program is not completed, nor can its fu- 
ture lines of development be clearly 
foreseen at present. Nevertheless, an in- 
terim appraisal can be made of the com- 
mitments and actual transfers of cash 
and goods already made, of the geo- 
graphical distribution of American re- 
construction aid, and of the financial re- 
sources which remain available for com- 
pletion of the task. 


Magnitude and Mechanisms 


The types of assistance discussed be- 
low are: (a) the United States contribu- 
tion to UNRRA, (b) civilian supplies 
transferred by the War Department or 
other governmental agencies to liberated 
populations and to the populations of 
areas under military occupation, (‘c) 
credits under section 3 (c) of the Lend- 
Lease Act, (d) transfers of surplus prop- 
erty located abroad, (e) direct Congres- 
sional grants and credits, and (f) loan 
authorizations of the Export-Import 
Bank. 

The above list is not complete. It 
excludes advances against commodity 
purchases, mortgage sales of merchant 
vessels, and a few other mechanisms of 
minor quantitative importance, the in- 
clusion of which would have added 
somewhat to the intricacy of the pres- 
entation without materially affecting 
the over-all picture. 

The trend in reconstruction assistance 
does not provide a basis for forecasting 
the movement of United States exports. 
One of the most obvious reasons for this 
is that exports are financed by imports, 
invisibles, sales of gold, liquidation of 
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securities, movements of private capital, 
and the like, all of which lie outside the 
scope of the present article. In addition, 
American assistance in economic recon- 
struction is not necessarily reflected in 
simultaneous exports of the United 
States products. Sales by the Office of 
the Foreign Liquidation Commissioner, 
which form a very large portion of total 
American aid to Europe and Asia, rep- 
resent transfers of surplus property, 
most of which was located overseas as 
of the end of the war. Similarly, a large 
portion of the credits under the Lend- 
Lease Act represents transfer of goods 
located abroad and was therefore re- 
flected in the export statistics of pre- 
vious periods. The UNRRA figures 
measure the United States dollar con- 
tribution and exceed American UNRRA 
exports to the extent that the United 
States contribution was used to purchase 
goods and services abroad or used to 
finance ocean transportation, insurance, 
and other services. Loan disbursements 
are not equivalent to shipments, though 
they tend to approximate them, and in- 
clude unknown allowances for payment 
of freight and insurance. For all these 
reasons, the statistics presented herein 
cannot be equated to export statistics. 
The present article attempts to meas- 
ure postwar assistance by the United 
States Government to war-devastated 
countries. In doing this, certain criteria 
and assumptions had to be chosen which 
may be challenged by others as arbitrary 
or unwise. It was assumed that military 
aid—meaning, by this, military-type 
goods whether they have secondary civi- 
lian uses or not—should be excluded from 
any tabulation of reconstruction assist- 
ance. It was assumed that surplus- 
property transfers could be more appro- 
priately valued at sales price than at 
original cost in view of the fact that they 
are, in many cases, badly deteriorated 
and unsuitable for civilian purposes. It 
was assumed that gifts or credits can be 
termed assistance whereas cash sales for 
dollars, even at low prices, cannot be so 


designated. Various devices, such as sale 
of surplus property in return for real 
estate, local currency, payments into a 
special fund for cultural and educational 
purposes, and the like, are considered as 
types of United States assistance. It was 
assumed that the transfer of United 
States property in return for cancella- 
tion of claims which foreign govern- 
ments hold against the United States 
could be considered as American aid 
where the claims might equally well 
have been offset against wartime lend- 
lease assistance provided by this country. 
Finally, an arbitrary geographic line had 
to be drawn in determining which types 
of assistance are for reconstruction pur- 
poses. In general, assistance to coun- 
tries which suffered material war dam- 
ages, including Germany, Japan, and 
Italy, was placed in the reconstruction- 
aid category. 


The UNRRA Program 


The major factor to date in providing 
a flow of relief-and-rehabilitation aid to 
war-devastated nations in Europe and 
Asia has been the UNRRA program. 
The total UNRRA program, measured by 
authorizations as of November 30, is 
$3,693,000,000. The United States con- 
tribution to UNRRA is $2,700,000,000. 

The largest part of the UNRRA pro- 
gram was made available in the present 
calendar year, and it is estimated that 
only $500,000,000 of UNRRA supplies and 
services to be financed from the United 
States contribution will remain for 1947 
shipment. Obviously, consumer goods 
for the immediate relief of hunger and 
want were delivered more promptly and 
on a larger scale than the equipment and 
raw materials needed to restore agricul- 
ture and industry abroad to more normal 
operations. Thus, as of June 30, 1946. 
70 percent of the food and clothing pro- 
gram of UNRRA had been shipped, as 
compared with 36 percent of the agricul- 
tural and 39 percent of the industrial- 
rehabilitation program. The shipment 
ratio for the entire program was 41 per- 
cent. It should be noted that a larger 
proportion of the Chinese program than 
of the European program still awaits 
completion in consequence of the delay 
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in commencing UNRRA operations in the 
Orient and the unsettled conditions 
which prevail there.’ 

The geographic concentration of 
UNRRA program expenditures differs 
markedly from that which characterizes 
other types of assistance largely financed 
with American funds. Of the estimated 
total UNRRA program, approximately 
half is for Eastern Europe,’ about a third 
for Italy, Greece, and Austria, and most 
of the remainder for China. The cur- 
rent country break-down of the UNRRA 
program—which may, however, be 
changed to place greater emphasis on 
those countries where food shortages are 
most acute—reveals this clearly. The 
table below shows the United States con- 
tribution to the UNRRA program, 
broken down by countries according to 
the distribution of the total program as 
of September 30, 1946. 





Estimated 

U. 8. con- 
Recipient country ee 
(in millions 

of dollars 
China iS5 
Poland 440 
Yugoslavia 390 
Italy 385 
Greece __ 330 
Czechoslovakia 25) 
U. 8. S. R. (Byelorussia and Ukraine 230 
Austria 110 
Albania 25 


Other programs 55 


Total 2, 700 





Obviously, the above estimates may 
prove incorrect to the extent that the 
final program is changed, to the extent 
that the United States contribution is 
geographically distributed in a manner 
different than total UNRRA resources, 
and by reason of differences in trans- 
portation and other service costs for the 
various country programs. 


Civilian Aid 
It is estimated that approximately 
$750,000,000 in civilian supplies ~ was 
made available to liberated and occupied 
areas by the War and Navy Departments 
between July 1, 1945, and September 30, 
1946. Of this total, $181,000,000 repre- 


1The status of UNRRA operations as of 
October 31, 1946 was: 
Total Commodity Ac- 
quisition Program__ $2, 889, 000, 000 
of which, shipped-_---- 2, 085, 000, 000 
of which, contracted, 


but unshipped-__--_-_-_ 619, 000, 000 
of which, requisi- 

tioned, but not con- 

a 140, 000, C00 
of which, not requisi- 

| RA ee 45, 000, 000 


?Eastern Europe in the present article 
comprises: U. S. S. R., Finland, Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Rumania, Bul- 
garia, Yugoslavia, and Albania. 
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sents Plan A assistance to Europe, which 
cannot be segregated by recipient coun- 
tries. Of the balance, it is estimated 
that $200,000,000 went to Germany, 
$120,000,000 to Italy, and $50,000,000 to 
Austria, yielding a total for Europe of 
approximately $550,000,000. Japan re- 
ceived an estimated $150,000,000 and 
other Asiatic areas $50,000,000. Civilian 
aid was concentrated during the remain- 
der of the calendar year in Germany 
and Japan and probably amounted to 
an additional $200,000,000 to $250,000,000. 


Lend-Lease After V]-Day 


Between VJ-day and September 30, 
1946, the United States furnished foreign 
nations with $2,113,000,000 of goods and 
services under the Lend-Lease Act. Of 
this global total, civilian-type goods ac- 
counted for $1,036,000,000, military-type 
goods for $665,000,000, and services and 
expenses for $412,000,000. The immense 
flow of civilian and military products 
has been largely completed except for 
an estimated $50,000,000 of undelivered 
commitments under pipe-line credits. 

Of the total lend-lease assistance dur- 
ing this period, China received $695,- 
000,000, the British Empire $442,000,000, 
the French Empire $392,000,000, the 
U. S. S. R. $239,000,000, the Netherlands 
Empire $67,000,000, and Belgium $68,- 
0C0,0C0, leaving a balance of approxi- 
mately $211,000,000, most of which is 
not reported as to country of destination. 

Almost half of the post-VJ-day lend- 
lease program comprised ‘‘agricultural, 
industrial, and other commodities,” 
which are clearly of a civilian character. 
The bulk of these civilian-type goods 
were financed under the so-called 3 (c) 
lend-lease credits or else under special 
war-settlement credits. Both devices 
involved long-term loans, maturities of 
30 to 55 years, and interest rates of 2 to 
23, percent. Lend-lease civilian-type 
goods with an aggregate value of $1,161,- 
000,000 were in the pipe line on VJ-day 
for reconstruction countries. They are 
being transferred on the above terms or 
else have been offset against United 
States obligations to the recipient foreign 
countries. The lend-lease pipe line con- 
signed to war-devastated countries was 
as follows on June 30: 


{In millions of dollars] 





Original Shipped 

Country VJ-day asof June 

pipe line | 30, 1946 

France and possessions 4) 330 
British Commonwealth 350 310 
U.8.8.R 244 145 
China 4s 44 
Netherlands Empire 63 50 
Belgian Empire 56 55 


Total 1, 161 934 
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The remaining half of the post-VJ-day 
lend-lease program comprises some 
$665,000,000 of military-type goods, most 
of which, however, also have Civilian 
uses, and $412,000,000 of services and ex. 
penses. The above includes some $617,- 
000,000 of straight lend-lease which had 
been transferred to China on a non- 
reimbursable basis as of June 30, 1946. 

Since it is impossible to determine the 
extent to which military-type goods may 
contribute to economic reconstruction, it 
has been assumed that the best available 
measure of aid for such purposes is the 
total of credits extended to war-devas- 
tated countries for the purchase of goods 
in the pipe line as of VJ-day, amounting 
to $1,161,000,000. The table below shows 
lend-lease transfers between VJ-day and 
the end of the third quarter, by major 
categories. 





Lend-Lease Aid From VJ-Day Through 
Sept. 30, 1946, by Major Product Groups 
and Principal Recipients 

{In millions of dollars] 

Civil Mili Serv- 
erinic . ot in tary ices 
Recipient country lotal tyne type | ander 

000s goods penses 

China 694 a) 205 394 

British Empire 442 323 108 ll 

French Empire 392 308 84 

U.8.8S.R 239 195 - . 

Netherlands Empire 6 7 ¥ 

ty 


Belgium 
Other, and not speci- 
fied 211 87 124 


Total 2,113 1, O3€ H65 412 





The British Empire, the French Em- 
pire, and the U. S. S. R. account jointly 
for more than 80 percent of all civilian- 
type goods transferred subsequent to 
VJ-day. China, which was the largest 
single recipient of lend-lease aid after 
the termination of hostilities, accounted 
for only about 3 percent of civilian-type 
goods transferred. 


Sales of Surplus Property 


One of the chief instruments of Amer- 
ican assistance to Europe and Asia has 
been the ¢ransfer of vast stock piles of 
surplus property located overseas, pri- 
marily through bulk sales arrangements. 
The disposal of these surpluses has 
saved the American taxpayer large sums 
and permitted the release of troops en- 
gaged in guarding and handling the 
stock piles. As of December 31, 1946, 
the Office of the Foreign Liquidation 
Commissioner had sold or transferred 
approximately $6,900,000,000 of surplus 
property, valued in terms of its original 
cost. An additional $460,000,000 had 
been abandoned or donated to charitable 
institutions. There remained approx- 
imately $3,000,000,000 of property over- 
seas which is yet to be declared surplus. 
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Of the unsold residue of property now 
in surplus and to be declared surplus in 
future, as much as $2,000,000,000 may 
prove salable. 

Thus property with an original cost of 
$6,900,000,000 has already been sold or 
transferred, and, with the completion of 
the program, about $9,000,000,000 of 
surplus may have been sold or trans- 
ferred. These, however, measure the 
surplus-property inventories in terms of 
their original cost to the Unitéd States 
Government and take no account of the 
fact that much of this inventory is bat- 
tle-worn, badly deteriorated, or else gen- 
erally unsuitable for peacetime uses. 
The amounts realized by the Office of 
the Foreign Liquidation Commissioner 
on sales are perhaps a better indication 
of the current worth of the material 
transferred. However, where bulk sales 
were made in connection with over-all 
war settlement arrangements, realization 
may be an inadequate reflection of the 
present value of the property trans- 
ferred. , 

Bulk sales arrangements for liquida- 
tion of surplus property inventories con- 
tain a variety of mechanisms for obtain- 
ing payment. Of a total return to the 
United States in excess of $1,700,000,000, 
some $957,000,000 represents the pro- 
ceeds from bulk-sales arrangements, in- 
cluding the cancellation of $32,000,000 
obligated by the United States to redeem 
guerrilla currency in the Philippines, the 
release of the United States from a $120,- 
000,000 obligation to China, the adjust- 


ment of $39,000,000 of post-VJ-day Army: 


expenses in India, and the assumption by 
Belgium of claims amounting to $5,000,- 
000 against this country. 

Of the total realization on all surplus 
property sales, some 25 percent is in dol- 
lars or cancellation of dollar claims, 
whereas 56 percent represents credits 
extended to foreign governments. The 
remainder comprises funds earmarked 
for acquisition of Embassies and Consu- 
lates abroad, and the $100,000,000 surplus 
property grant provided for in the Philip- 
pine Rehabilitation Act. 

Transport equipment and machinery 
for the reconstruction of cities, harbors, 
railroads, and highways were among the 
most important items transferred to 
war-devastated countries. In addition, 
large quantities of clothing, foodstuffs, 
medical supplies, chemicals, and iron and 
steel products were turned over for im- 
mediate use by the civilian populations. 

Surplus property bulk sales by the 
Office of the Foreign Liquidation Com- 
missioner through December 31, 1946, 
can be partially summarized as follows: 


U. S. FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE IN WORLD RECONSTRUCTION 


Bulk Sales by Office of the Foreign Liquida- 
tion Commissioner to War-Devastated 
Countries Through Dec. 81, 1946, by 
Major Recipients 


{In millions of dollars !] 





Original Realiza- 


Recipient country 
I re cost tion 





France 1,398 300 
China 837 175 
Philippines 638 137 
taly 565 160 
United Kingdom 588 60 
Belgium 380 54 
Subtotal 4, 406 S86, 
Other major bulk sales 608 71 
Total 5, O14 957 

! Based partly on estimates. Includes previous sales 
to China and Italy. Excludes United States share of 
proceeds from Indian sales on _ share-the-proceeds 
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In addition, the Office of the Foreign 
Liquidation Commissioner extended 
$316,000 000, of credits to war-devastated 
countries for purchase of surplus, which 
were not advanced in connection with 
bulk-sales arrangements. Of these 
credits, $100.000.000 was extended to the 
Netherlands Indies, $50,000,000 to Po- 
land, $50,000,000 to Czechoslovakia, 
$45,000,009 to Greece, $20,000,000 to the 
Netherlands, $15,000,000 to Finland, 
$15,000,000 to Hungary, $10,000,000 to 
Austria, $10,000,000 to Norway, and 
$1,000,000 to Ethiopia. More than 70 
percent of all O. F. L. C. credits had been 
authorized by the end of the calendar 
year. 

The total credit authorizations and 
bulk sales arrangements to foreign coun- 
tries which suffered extensive devasta- 
tion is approximately $1,202,000,000. Of 
this amount, $659,000,000 was made 
available to Western Europe, $412,000 000 
to Asia, $130,000,000 to Eastern Europe, 
and $1,000,000 to Africa. 

Most of the surplus property covered 
by bulk-sales arrangements is located in 
the territories of the purchasers. For 
this reason, the actual transfer of prop- 
erty can proceed either simultaneously 
with, or shortly after, the conclusion of 
the appropriate surplus-property agree- 
ment. The exceptions to this rule are: 
(a) Contracts covering the transfer of 
property to be declared surplus in future 
or property which must first be inven- 
toried, and (b) the Chinese bulk sale 
which covers properties most of which 
are scattered among the Pacific Islands 
and hence cannot be used by China until 
engineering services are contracted for 
and shipment to the Asiatic mainland is 
arranged. 


Congressional Assistance 


Congressional credits and grants for 
rehabilitation and reconstruction com- 
prise the $3,750,000,000 cash line of 
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credit to the United Kingdom and the 
$520,000,000 of rehabilitation grants to 
the Philippines. In addition, the Con- 
gress authorized an R. F. C. loan to the 
Philippine Republic not to exceed $75,- 
060,000.°. By the end of the calendar 
year, some $600,000,000 of the British 
credit had been utilized and substantial 
disbursement of these funds may be an- 
ticipated in 1947. As far as the Philip- 
pines are concerned, the grants are prin- 
cipally to compensate the Filipinos of 
war damage. Investigation of these 
claims will necessarily be a time-consum- 
ing process and it is not anticipated that 
a substantial flow of funds will occur 
until 1948. 


“Ex-Im” Bank Authorizations 


The Export-Import Bank made loan 
commitments to countries which suf- 
fered war devastation in the amount of 
$2,042,000,000 between VE-day and Sep- 
tember 30, 1946. Some $614,000,000 was 
outstanding or undisbursed from nonre- 
construction credits on the latter date 
and the Bank had unused lending au- 
thority in the amount of $860,000,000.° 

Of the $2,042,000,000 of reconstruction 
loan commitments made after the end 
of the war in Europe, more than half, or 
$1,200,000,000, represented credits to 
France. The Netherlands received $300,- 
000,000 and the Netherlands Indies $100,- 
000,000. Belgium received $100,000,000, 
leaving a balance of $342,000,000 of re- 
construction credit authorizations which 
was distributed among seven European 
countries, China, Ethiopia, and a Euro- 
pean cotton credit account. The break- 
down of reconstruction credit authoriza- 
tions by major geographical areas was: 
Western Europe $1,730,000,000; Eastern 
Europe $102,000,000; Asia $167,000,000; 
unspecified European recipients $40,000,- 
000, and Africa $3,000,000. 


®* The Anglo-American Financial Agreement 
also included a $650,000,000 loan covering the 
final settlement of United States net war 
claims against Great Britain. This is omitted 
from consideration here because post-VJ-day 
transfers of lend-lease and surplus property 
to Britain are considered under their resp °c- 
tive topical headings. The Philippine Re- 
habilitation Act included a $100,000,000 grent 
for purchase of surplus property which is 
covered in the discussion of the Office of the 
Foreign Liquidation Commissioner opera- 
tions. 

4 VE-day, rather than VJ-day, is taken as 
the starting point to include certain recon- 
struction loans to European countries. All 
post-VE-day credits extended to European 
and Asiatic countries (with the exception of 
the credit to Turkey), the European cotton 
account and the Ethiopian credit are consid- 
ered as reconstruction authorizations. 

5 The difference between the total of these 
three figures and the Export-Import Bank’s 
total lending authorization of $3,500,000,000 
is accounted for by repayments of reconstruc- 
tion loans. 
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There has been, perhaps, a tendency 
to overestimate both the role of the Ex- 
port-Import Bank in the total program 
of American reconstruction assistance 
and, more particulariy, the extent to 
which Export-Import Bank credits have 
actually contributed to reconstruction in 
the current year. From VE-day to Octo- 
ber 15, 1946, disbursements against Ex- 
port-Import Bank reconstruction credits 
amounted to only $747,000,000, of which 
$701,000,600 was spent in 1946. More- 
over, the disbursement rate in the third 
quarter of the year was about 25 percent 
below that of the second quarter, a cir- 
cumstance which is attributed principally 
to the tapering off of the 3 (c) -type loans 
discussed below. The indicated total of 
Export-Import Bank disbursements for 
the calendar year is approximately $900,- 
000,000 for reconstruction loans. 

These figures tend to overstate the rate 
of credit utilization. In September 1945, 
the Export-Import Bank made three 
loans, aggregating $655,000,000, on so- 
called 3 (c) terms to finance the flow 
of goods which foreign governments had 
requisitioned from United States pro- 
curement agencies for lend-lease ship- 
ment. Because these goods were about 
to be placed on order when the war ended, 
naturally they have moved more rapidly 
than products ordered with the proceeds 
of more recent Export-Import Bank cred- 
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its. As of October 15, $552,000,000 of the 
$655,000,000 3 (c) credit authorization 
had been spent, of which $536,000,000 
was used in 1946. It follows that from 
VE-day to October 15, 1946, only $195,- 
000,000 was utilized of Export-Import 
Bank reconstruction loans other than 
3 (c)-type credits, of which $165,000,000 
was spent in 1946. It would thus seem 
safe to assume that not more than $250,- 
000,000 of the new reconstruction credits 
of the Bank will be spent in the calendar 
year 1946. 

This large discrepancy between the 
volume of loan commitments and the 
volume of loan disbursements reflects the 
substantial time lag which must occur 
between the conclusion of credit arrange- 
ments and the delivery of goods ordered 
with the loan funds.® Bottlenecks in 
American production, raw materials 
shortages, strikes, and, in some cases, 
failure of the borrowers to draw up speci- 


® Export-Import Bank Disbursements are 
only an approximate reflection of the volume 
of goods purchased with the loan funds and 
shipped. The principal differences between 
these two magnitudes are attributed to: the 
Bank’s practice of establishing accounts in 
favor of the borrower in advance of payments 
made by the latter; the fact that progress 
payments must sometimes be made in ad- 
vance of goods delivery, and, finally, the fact 
that the Bank credits will be used in part for 
payment of transportation and insurance. 

















Export-Import Bank’s New Credits for Italy 


Wm. McC. Martin, Jr., Chairman of the Board of Directors of the Export- 
Import Bank, addressed the following letter, under date of January 14, to 
Honorable Pietro Campilli, Minister of Foreign Trade of Italy (the body 
of the communication is here reproduced in full) : 


The Board of Directors of the Export-Import Bank of Washington is pleased to 
have had discussions regarding the credit needs of Italy with you and other mem- 
bers of Prime Minister de Gasperi’s Mission on the occasion of the visit of the 
Prime Minister to the United States. 

You will recall that the Italian Government approached the Export-Import Bank 
in February 1946 with a request for a very large credit to finance the acquisition 
of a variety of United States products, including food, fuel, raw materials, and equip- 
ment. This request was designed to cover the prospective deficit in the Italian 
balance of payments during 1946. The Bank was unable to grant the whole of 
this request because the amount involved was beyond its resources in view of the 
heavy demands upon it; and it did not feel justified in granting the request in 
part because means of meeting the remainder of the Italian deficit were not in 
sight. The Bank was able, however, to work out with Italian commercial banks and 
the Italian Government a short-term credit of $25,000,000 to finance the purchase 
of United States raw cotton by Italian mills. 

Your Government recently again approached the Export-Import Bank for a 
general credit to assist in meeting a prospective balance-of-payments deficit in 1947. 
Because the Bank has decided that it must bring to an end its program of large 
emergency reconstruction loans, it was likewise unable to grant the second request 
in the form in which it was presented. 

As a result, however, of our discussions with you and your associates and of our 
further studies of the Italian problem, the Board of Directors of the Export-Import 
Bank is willing to consider the extension during 1947 of credits, with maturities 
appropriate to the circumstances in each case, for the purpose of assisting specific 
segments of Italian industry to restore and expand their export markets, and the 
Bank has earmarked for such purpose a total of $100,000,000. The extension of 
the individual credits, which would be used for financing imports from the United 
States, will depend in each instance upon conditions in Italy of stability and upon 
its ability to provide for other imports essential to the maintenance of its economy. 
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fications and place orders expeditiously 
have magnified the normal time gap be- 
tween receipt of credits and their utiliza- 
tion. American suppliers are sometimes 
booked forward with domestic orders to 
such an extent that they find it impos- 
sible to expedite deliveries against re- 
construction credits, even where the con- 
sequence of failure to do so may involve 
the development of critical bottlenecks 
in the economy of the borrower country, 
Where effective priority assistance is ex- 
tended to the foreign government, this 
situation is eased. In its absence, the 
American supplier is under a natural 
temptation to give preference to his es- 
tablished domestic customers. 


Distribution of Assistance 


It is estimated that, of total recon- 
struction assistance through commodity 
transfers of approximately $5,400,000,000 
during the period from VJ-day to the end 
of 1946, approximately 55 percent was for 
Western Europe, 30 percent for Eastern 
Europe, and 15 percent for Asia. This 
total comprises UNRRA, Office of the 
Foreign Liquidation Commissioner, lend- 
lease, and civilian aid. The British Em- 
pire received approximately $700,000,000; 
the French Empire, about $700,000,000, 
and Italy, approximately $600,000,000 of 
this total. 

The geographical break-down of the 
estimated $1,550,000,000 of disburse- 
ments from reconstruction credits is: 
United Kingdom, $600,000,000; France, 
$550.000,000; Belgiu m-Netherlands, 
$200,000,000; and ‘‘other,’’ $200,000,000. 

Of cash-credit commitments for 
reconstruction purposes, aggregating 
$5,900,000,000, $3,750,000,000 was re- 
ceived by the United Kingdom, $1,200,- 
000,000 by France, $500,000,000 by the 
Netherland and Belgian Empires, and 
$450,000,000 by other countries. 


Summary 


During the period from VJ-day to the 
end of 1946, it is estimated that the 
United States assisted reconstruction 
abroad, through commodity transfers, on 
a credit or unilateral basis in the amount 
of $5,350,000,000. Of this total, UNRRA 
accounted for $2,200,000,000, lend-lease 
credits for $1,100,000,000, Office of the 
Foreign Liquidation Commissioner for 
$1,100,000,000 and Civilian Aid for $950,- 
000,000. In addition, disbursements 
against reconstruction credits amounted 
to $1,500,000,000, of which the Export- 
Import Bank accounted for $900,000,000 
and the United Kingdom credit for 
$600,000,000. 

There is every reason to believe that 
commodity transfers will be severely 


(Continued on p. 44) 
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= Swiss Lumber Situation— 
OS- 
re- 
on- e 
tr n t S 
: uggle Agains ortage 
try 
ex- 
this came although not actually = By A. D. McKELtar, Forest Products Lumber Supply 
the engaged in World War II, did not es- canna : 
iral cape without radical changes in its econ- Division, Office of International The shortage of lumber has resulted, 
es- omy. Rationing, price control, trade re- Trade, Department of Commerce in part, from the failure of the Swiss 
strictions, and other measures were (Based on Consular Reports) lumber industry to anticipate the boom 
adopted to keep the country in a sound in building activity. Conversely, a pes- 
economic condition. Essentially, Swit- simistic attitude prevailed; at the begin- 
zerland came through the war years with 30,000 housing units before the war disap- ning of 1945, it was generally believed 
on- a far brighter outlook than might have peared, and, instead, there was a deficit of that a depression would follow the end 
dity been expected. In the first year of re- 13,000 units at the beginning of 1946. Be- of the war. Sawmills showed no anxiety 
,000 adjustment, most of Switzerland’s indus- cause of this deficiency and the subsidies to purchase timber at ceiling prices in 
end tries experienced a period of great ac- granted by the Government, building in- excess of their immediate requirements, 
; for tivity, rather than the depression gener- creased substantially in 1946. The num- expecting that log importation would be 
tern ally predicted. It is the purpose of the ber of factories constructed since 1939 resumed in sufficient quantities to cause 
This following discussion to outline, briefly, exceeds 1,600, which represents an in- a reduction in timber prices. Further- 
the the relationship of the lumber industry. crease of nearly 20 percent. A large part more, because of adverse weather and 
ond- to the national economy and to analyze of this increase has occurred since the the mobilization of the Swiss Army 
Em- the effect of the war on this industry. end of the war—a total of 732 factories which withdrew manpower from logging 
000: having been erected between March 1945 operations, the felling program for 1944 
000, Reveit Brennen and June 1946. Also, public-building was not fully accomplished, with the 
0 of . i ? projects, designed to relieve possible un- result that the country’s supply of forest 
The forest area of Switzerland in 1940 | employment, have been carried out, de- _— products was insufficient to meet the in- 
the was 3,794 square miles, or 24 percent of spite the fact that a labor shortage has creasing demands. 
“— the area of the entire country and 31 _— developed. In an effort to alleviate the fuel crisis, 
} B. percent of the productive land. Pine, fir, As a result of the accelerated rate of which had arisen with the discontinua- 
ines, and larch are the principal commercial construction, the demand for lumber tion of coal imports from Germany, a 
inds, species, although scattered patches of exceeds the quantity available through program was set up in February 1945, 
“a oak, beech, and maple occur at the lower domestic production and importation. (Continued on p. 38) 
ting altitudes. | 
ree Before the war, Swiss forests yielded 
200.- normally about 3,000,000 cubic meters of 
- the timber annually, but this was insufficient 
and for the country’s requirements. The de- 
ficiency was greatest in hardwoods, which 
were imported from France and other 
countries. From 1939 to 1943, the average 
annual cut amounted to more than 
> the 4,500,000 cubic meters, and in each of the 
the years 1942 and 1943 it exceeded 5,300,000 
oe cubic meters. It is generally recognized Sane ee e 
aan that cutting cannot be continued at this FeO eae. 
RRA onagama doing permanent damage ‘a ae ae 
lease ieee 5 oh wer oy sor ce S 
f the 
- for Lumber Demand 
— Construction in Switzerland has 
mel reached an unusually high level owing 
port- both to the backlog of housing needs 
10.000 which accumulated during the war and 
to the current activity of manufacturing in- 
dustries. During the years 1939 to 1945, 
that the number of dwellings required in- 
eral creased at double the rate of dwelling 


construction. An estimated excess of Swiss grandstand erected with modern timber connectors. 
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Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence Division, Office of International Trade 


ie : ‘ 
U.S. Firms Asked To Bid on 
Mexican Dam Projects 

Invitations to bid on construction of 
two dams are extended to United States 
firms by the Secretaria de Recursos 
Hidraulicos (Ministry of Hydraulic Re- 
sources), Mexico, according to advice 
from the American Embassy at Mexico 
City. Essential details of the projects 
are as follows: 

Santa Teresa Dam on Rio Altar, State of 
Sonora, for which an estimated US$1,500,000 
will be spent; volume: earth and rock, 
4,£00,000 cubic meters; bids to be opened 
March 14, 1947, at the Ministry of Hydraulic 
Resources. 

Endo Dam on the Tula River, State of 
Hidalgo, for which an estimated US$3,000,000 
will be spent; volumes: rock and earth, 600,000 
and 900,000 cubic meters, respectively; bids to 
be opened March 21, 1947, at the Ministry of 
Hydraulic Resources. 

Plans and specifications for both proj- 
ects are available at a cost of $42 each 
from the Ministry of Hydraulic Re- 
sources, Balderas y Ayuntamiento, 
Mexico, D. F., Mexico. 


Greek Association in 
Urgent Need of Needles 

American manufacturers may be in- 
terested in a request from the Knitted 
Manufacturers Association of Greece to 
furnish needles urgently required for 
German-made knitting machines. 

The Association has advised the Greek 
War Relief Association, to which the in- 
quiry was directed, that it would finance 
the cost of the necessary special dies, in 
the event a source of supply can be 
found. 

United States firms which are in a po- 
sition to make these needles are asked to 
write to S»vyros Skouras, President. 
Greek War Relief Association, 221 West 
57th Street, New York, N. Y. 


U. S. Firms Offered 
Use of Antwerp Building 


A twofold mission brings Maurice 
Boost, of Antwerp, Belgium, to the 
United States. He intends, first, to get 
in touch with American suppliers of his 
firm, Société Commerciale Boost Fréres, 
as well as to seek new contacts which 
would be interested in exporting dried 
and canned fruits and canned fish and 
meat to Belgium. 


In addition, he has advised the Ameri- 
can Consulate General at Antwerp that 
his firm has available a large building 
in that city, which might be of interest 
to an American concern desiring to 
establish a distribution center there. 
The building is said to be well situated 
and suitable for use as a warehouse, dis- 
play rooms, or offices. Since the libera- 
tion of Belgium, it had been used by the 
Army, but has now been derequisitioned. 

Mr. Boost is expected to arrive in New 
York City about the end of January and 
will remain in this country for 2 months. 
United States firms which are interested 


in doing business with him are asked to 
write him c/o Belgian Consulate General, 
50 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 


Quebec Government Seeks Used 
Machinery and Equipment 


The Department of Welfare and Youth 
of the Quebec Provincial Government, 
Canada, desires to purchase used ma- 
chine tools and metalworking and wood- 
working machinery for use in the Proy- 
ince’s art and trade schools. And, in an 
effort to contact possible suppliers, the 
Department’s technical adviser, F. L, 














Editor's Nove 

The firms and individuals listed here- 
with have recently expressed their inter- 
est in buying or selling in the United 
States, or in United States representa- 
tions. Most of these trade opportunities 
have been reported by American Foreign 
Service officers abroad, following requests 
by local firms for assistance in locating 
American trade contacts. Additional in- 


formation concerning each export or 
import opportunity, including a World 


Trade Directory Report, is available to 


qualified United States firms, and may 
be obtained upon inquiry from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Division of the De- 
partment of Commerce, or through its 
field offices, for $1 each. Interested United 
States firms should correspond directly 
with the firms listed concerning any pro- 
jected business arrangements. 

While every effort is made to include 
only firms or individuals of good repute, 
the Department of Commerce cannot as- 
sume any responsibility for any transac- 
tions undertaken with these firms. The 
usual precautions should be taken in all 
cases, and all transactions are subject to 
prevailing export and import controls in 
this country and abroad. (It is recognized 
that many of the items specified as export 
opportunities are in short supply or that 
full facilities for private trade may not 
have been reestablished in some of the 
areas from which inquiries have been re- 
ceived. However, many United States for- 
eign traders are proceeding now with ne- 
gotiations for business when condition: 
permit.) 





Index, by Commodities 


{Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered | 
Items in the Following Sections 


Abrasives: 12 

Air Conditioning: 6 

Alcoholic Beverages: 12, 17, 19 

Art Work: 16 

Automotive Vehicles: 6 

Chemicals and Chemical Products: 24, 36, 
39, 44, 46 

Clothing and Accessor‘es: 3, 10, 18, 21 
30, 47 | 

Cork: 12 

Cosmetics: 3 

Cutlery: 39 | 

Diesel Engines: 6, 7 

Drugs and Medicinals: 27 

Dyestuffs: 46 

Electrical Appliance Equipment, and 
Fizrtures: 11, 22, 25, 43 

Fibers: 21. 

Floor Coverings: 13 

Foodstuffs: 12, 14, 20, 33, 45 

Furs, Hides, and Skins: 34, 48 | 

Hardware: 11 

Household Furnishings and Equipment 
11, 22 

Jewelry: 9, 12 | 

Leather: 35, 48 

Lumber: 21 

Machinery: 4, 5, 6, 23, 28, 29, 37, 38, 29, 41 

Metals and Metal Products: 7, 31, 39 





Musical Instruments: 15, 42. 

Notions: 32 
Novelty and Gift Items: 3, 9, 11, 21, 38 
Office Supplies and Equipment: 8, 42 
Paper and Paper Products: 38, 40, 42, 49 
Radios, Spare Parts, and Accessorics: 43 
Refrigeration: 6. | 
Scientific Instruments: 6 
Shipbuilding Materials: 7 | 
Smokers’ Supplies: 8 
Soaps and Cleansing Agents: 46 
Stationers’ Supplies: 8. 
Textiles: 1, 9, 10, 21 

Tools: 26 

Toys: 9 

War: 50. 
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Mayano, is making a brief visit to the 
United States. It is understood that he 
has authorization to spend up to $500,- 
000 for this equipment. 

As Mr. Mayano is expected to return 
to Canada before this issue of FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY comes off the press, 
United States firms which are in a posi- 
tion to offer the required items are asked 
to write him at 1265 St. Denis Street, 
Montreal, Canada. 


Wanted: Complete Installation 
For Cement Plant in India 


American manufacturers may be in- 
terested in a trade inquiry involving a 
complete installation for a cement plant 
to be erected near Lucknow in the United 
Provinces, India. 

Machinery required for the plant, 
which will be operated by The National 
Cement, Mines and Industries Limited, 
of Calcutta, includes: Crushing depart- 
ment, wash mill and raw mill depart- 
ment, slurry department, kiln depart- 
ment, coal mill department, 
transport and crane, cement mill de- 
partment, and cement transport and 
packing department. One copy of com- 
plete specifications and one sample of 
marl—the raw material to be used in 
manufacture—are available on a loan 
basis from the Commercial Intelligence 
Division, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

The Indian firm has advised the 
American Consulate General at Calcutta 
that, in the event favorable response is 
forthcoming from American firms, a 
representative can be sent to the United 
States to conclude negotiations with the 
prospective supplier. 

Interested American firms are asked 
to communicate by air mail with The 
National Cement, Mines & Industries 
Limited, 8 Southern Avenue, Post Box 
416, Calcutta, India. 


Potential Mexican Market 
For U. S. Products 


A large-scale program for expansion of 
public-health facilities and sanitation 
works is under way in Mexico, according 
to information recently furnished by the 
American Embassy at Mexico City. Fol- 
lowing highlights of the program suggest 
potential trade opportunities that may 
interest United States manufacturers 
and suppliers of scientific instruments 
and laboratory apparatus and equip- 
ment: 


1, Laboratories for electrical measurement, 
gas analysis, petroleum testing, and organic 
and inorganic chemistry, sponsored by the 
Ministry of National Economy. Scientific 
instruments and laboratory apparatus wil! be 
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purchased by the Direccién General de 
Normas de la Secretaria Nacional, Calle Filo- 
meno Mata #10, Mexico, D. F. 

2. Equipment for the study of physics, 
chemistry, and the natural sciences in Mex- 
ico’s schools and universities. Laboratory 
requirements are purchased by Oficina de 
Compras, Secretaria de Educacién Piblica, 
Av. Argentina y Gonzalez Obregon, Mezico, 
D. F. 

3. Laboratories operated by the Ministry 
of Health and Public Welfare. Required ap- 
paratus and equipment are purchased by 
Departamento de Compras, Secretaria de 
Asistencia Publica, Donceles Nos. 39 y 43, 
Mezico, D. F. 

4. Laboratories operated by Petrdleos 
Mexicanos (National Petroleum Industry). 
Purchases are made either through a United 
States agent, Carlos Alvarez Garcia, 203 
Esperson Building, Houston, Tezas, or Geren- 
cia de Refinerias, Departamento Quimico, 
Petrdéleos Mexicanos, Calle Artculo 123, #116, 
Mezico, D. F. 


In addition, the Mexican Government 
Plans the construction of approximately 
30 new hospitals, for which an estimated 
3,850,000 pesos will be spent on laboratory 
equipment. 


As more complete details on these 
projects are received, they will be pub- 
lished in ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY. In 
the meantime, United States firms may 
want to consider the possibilities of de- 
veloping this market for their products. 


Foreign Visitors 


1. Australia—F. E. Lampe, managing di- 
rector of Manton & Sons, Limited, 230 Bourke 
Street, Melbourne, Victoria, is interested in 
purchasing cotton goods. He also desires to 
obtain technical information on textile pro- 
duction, styling of garments, and retail mer- 
chandising. Scheduled to arrive January 20, 
via San Francisco, for a visit of 3 months. 
U. S. address: c/o R. W. Cameron, 10 Bridge 
Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: Washing- 
ton, New York, Chicago, San Francisco, and 
Las Angeles. 

2. Australia—W. R. Sheil, representing 
British United Shoe Machinery Co. of Aus- 
tralia, Proprietary Limited, 423 Smith Street, 
Fitzroy, Victoria, is interested in shoe mak- 
ing and desires to study latest developments 
in this industry. Scheduled to arrive Janu- 
ary 24, via San Francisco, for a visit of 4 
months. U.S. address: c/o United Shoe Ma- 
chinery Co., 140 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 
Itinerary: Boston, San Francisco, and New 
York. 

3. Egypt—Julian J. Brunberg, representing 
Etablissements Bamco, S. A. E., 15, Rue Tew- 
fick, Alexandria, is interested in women’s and 
children’s ready-to-wear, handbags, novelty 
and gift items (both plastic and other), and 
cosmetics. Scheduled to arrive January 15, 
via New York City, for a visit of about 2 
months. U. S. address: c/o 325 West 75th 
Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, 
Chicago, Akron, and Los Angeles. 

4. India—Kantilal Hiralal Shah, represent- 
ing Vasant Industrial & Engineering Works, 
470-71, Worli Road, Bombay 18, is interested 
in contacting tertile-machinery manufac- 
turers, as well as makers of other industrial 
machinery. Scheduled to arrive the end of 
November for a visit of 3 months. U. S. ad- 
dress: c/o Mrs. K. H. Shah, Gosnold, Vine- 
yverd Haven, Mass. Itinerary: New York and 
other cities as may be necessary. 
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World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

(Previously announced, ForEIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, January 11.) 

5. India — Krishen Singh, representing 
Krishen Singh & Sons (Ceramic Development 
Corporation Ltd.), M Block, Connaught Cir- 
cus, New Delhi, is interested in plant and 
equipment for the following purposes: To 
wash china clays (about 50 tons daily); to 
make white glazed sanitary ware, such as 
washbasins and lavatory seats; to make as- 
bestos cement sheets; to make cardboard 
containers with metal tops and bottoms. He 
also desires to obtain tunnel kilns for dry- 
ing and burning the clays, tiles, and sani- 
tary ware. Mr. Singh is now in the United 
States for 3 months. U. S. address: c/o 
American Express Co., 649 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 

(Previously announced, FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, December 28, 1946.) 

6. Lebanon—Evangelos Stephanou, repre- 
senting Nicolas S:ephanou & Fils, B. P. 406, 
Rue Hoyek, Beirut, is interested in crawler 
Diesel tractors (various sizes); ice-making, 
refrigeration, and air-conditioning plants; 
machinery for extracting oil from olives, cot- 
tonseed, peanuts, and apricot kernels, by 
means of hydraulic presses, expellers or the 
solvent process; small stationary Diesel en- 
gines (4 to 20 h. p.); automobiles; machine 
tools and accessories; scientific instruments 
for locating water underground; well-drilling 
machinery, and irrigation pumps. Mr. 
Stephanou is now in the United States until 
May. U.S. address: c/o American Exporter, 
386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 

(Previously announced, FoREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, December 7, 1946.) 

7. Norway—Balt Fleischer, representing 
Kahrs & Fleischer A/S, 21 Raadhusgaten, 
Oslo, is interested in all types of iron and 
steel, shipbuilding materials, and Diesel en- 
gines. Scheduled to arrive February 14, via 
New York City, for a visit of 2 months. U.S. 
address: c/o North American Iron & Steel 
Co., 5800 First Avenue, Brooklyn, New York. 
Itinerary: New York and other cities as may 
be necessary. 

8. Norway—Sg¢ren Mittet, representing 
Mittet & Company A/S, 15 Kongensgate, Oslo, 
is interested in stationery supplies, fountain 
pens, pencils, and office supplies. -Scheduled 
to arrive February 5, via New York City. 
Length of visit: 3 months. U. S. address: 
c/o 70 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. Itin- 
erary: Atlanta, Chicago, Minneapolis, Seattle, 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, and Portland 
(Oreg.). 

9. Peru—Gustavo Cano, representing R. 
Vasquez de Velazeo y P., S. en C., Avenida 
Bolivia 1189, Lima, is interested in purchas- 
ing rayon and cotton tertiles, costume jew- 
elry, toys, and bazaar goods. Scheduled to 
arrive January 21, via Miami, for a visit of 
2 months. U.S. address: c/o Peruvian Con- 
sulate General, 10 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York City. 

10. Sweden—Borje Halen, representing 
Textilgrossisternas AB., 5 Styckjunkeregaten, 
Stockholm, is interested in cotton piece 
goods, hosiery, and shirts. Scheduled to ar- 
rive the end of January or early February 
for a 2-months visit. U. S. address: c/o 
Swedish Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, 630 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York City. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

11. Union of South Africa—B. Schneider, 
P. O. Box 1407, Johannesburg, is interested 
in obtaining representations for electrical 
appliances, hardware, kitchenware, and fancy 


(Continued on p. 39) 
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Prepared in Areas Branch, Office of International Trade, Department of Commerce 


Argentina 


Airgram From U. S. Embassy 
at Buenos Aires 
(Dated January 17, 1947) 


The Salto Grande hydroelectric proj- 
ect, to be undertaken jointly by Argen- 
tina and Uruguay, is planned to be the 
greatest work of its kind in South Amer- 
ica and to provide the bulk of the power 
to be used by the fast-growing industrial 
region of Argentina. The treaty con- 
cluded on December 30 provides for the 
study of the project, but actual construc- 
tion is not expected to begin until 1951. 

Underlining the Government’s deter- 
mination to build up Argentina’s manu- 
facturing industries was the Argentine 
Industrial Exposition which opened on 
December 18 and which displayed a 
range of domestically manufactured 
goods quite surprising to those who still 
regard Argentina as a purely agricultural 
country. 

The Government on December 30 ap- 
pointed the Argentine Trade Promotion 
Institute (a Government agency) the 
sole exporter of birdseed, oats, barley, 
rye, millet, and sorghum. Exports of 
starch and gluten were restricted by 
Government decree and a sort of export 
tax was put on certain sugar-containing 
products to divert more sugar to domes- 
tic consumption and thus lower prices. 
On the grounds of their scarcity, imports 
of caustic soda and sodium bicarbonate 
were made subject to prior Government 
authorization. 

January 1, 1947, marked the official 
beginning of Argentina’s Five-Year Plan, 
and already there have been signs of 
activity in the field of fuel and power. 
In addition to the start made on the 
Salto Grande project previously men- 
tioned, on January 11 the cornerstone 
was laid for a new 30,000-kw. thermo- 
electric plant at Rosario. About the 
same time there arrived from the Neth- 
erlands four generators each of 2000-kw. 
capacity to be instalied in other parts 
of the country, and on January 15 the 
Government purchased a system of five 
thermal plants in the important region 
of the upper Rio Negro where the Five- 
Year Plan envisages a large development 
of interconnected hydroelectric and 
thermoelectric plants. 


Business conditions during the 4 weeks 
ended January 17 appeared to be good 
and still improving. During the Christ- 
mas and New Year period retail sales 
reached record proportions. This was 
attributed to the good general conditions 
plus the sudden increase in buying power 
from the payment of the end-of-the-year 
bonus now required by law and amount- 
ing to the equivalent of 1 month’s pay. 

Construction in the city of Buenos 
Aires continued to expand from 1,800,000 
square feet in October to 2,000,000 in 
November, while electric-power con- 
sumption increased from 108,000,000 to 
111,000,000 kw.-hrs. Retail store sales 
recovered from an index of 167 in Sep- 
tember to 200 in October (latest data) 
while wholesale prices advanced from 











The Cover Picture 





Other Countries Like 
Our Oranges 


We’ve chosen a “strictly com- 
meodity” subject for our cover pic- 
ture this week—showing one of the 
operations in handling a class of 
U. S. fruits that peoples abroad 
greatly enjoy. Here we see expert 
graders inspecting oranges for de- 
fects before they are trade-marked, 
sized, and packed. Only the best 
fruit remains on the main belt to 
be carried through the machine 
that stamps it. Oranges enter, in 
sizable quantities, into our export 
trade, and, as the nations of the 
world progress toward greater sta- 
bility and prosperity, more and 
more U. S. fruit will assuredly go 
overseas. The California Fruit 
Growers Exchange furnished this 
picture. 


























194 to 196 (1940=100). Common stock 
prices continued to rise from 291 in Oc. 
tober to 296 in November, while stock- 
exchange transactions increased from 
$72,000,000 to $85,000,000. Check clear- 
ances declined from October’s $2,234. 
000,000 to $2,210,000,000 in November. 
The value of commercial failures in- 
creased from $600,000 to $700,000 but 
were still well below the monthly average 
for the year. 

Official crop estimates recently an- 
nounced in metric tons were 5,943,000 for 
wheat, 1,300,000 for barley, 904,000 for 
oats, and 502,000 for rye. The prospects 
for corn and sunflower-seed yields are 
good, despite grasshopper damage. The 
1945-46 cotton and tobacco crops were 
recently revised to 61,687 and 28,010 
metric tons, respectively. Cotton pro- 
duction is 8.6 percent less than last year’s 
and 17.1 percent below the 10-year aver- 
age. The record tobacco production is 33 
percent larger than last year’s, and 538 
percent more than the 5-year average, 

Confusion in the export situation for 
dairy products has resulted in the accu- 
mulation of large stocks of butter and 
casein. Export prices have not yet been 
set for wheat and linseed, while oats, 
barley, and rye for export have not been 
quoted since the Trade Promotion Insti- 
tute took charge. 

An initial issue of 400,000,000 pesos 
($100,000,000) of capital shares was an- 
nounced by the Empresa Mixta Tele- 


fonica Argentina (the company recently | 


purchased by the Government from 
I. T. & T.). Of this amount 200,000,000 
pesos were to be subscribed by the Gov- 
ernment; 150,000,000 pesos were offered 
to the public and 50,000,000 pesos to 4 
mutual society formed by the personnel 
of the company. 

As of January 1, the “mixed” (part 
Government, part private) Argentine 
aviation company, ZONDA, took over the 
operation of the internal] air services in 
Argentina which were formerly operated 
as part of Panagra’s international 
system. 

A Swedish Economic Mission has ar- 
rived in Buenos Aires for discussions 
with the Argentine authorities. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Argentine-Brazilian Trade Agreement 


Signed.—A trade agreement between 


Argentina and Brazil, embodying the 
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terms proposed in the exchange of notes 
of October 3, 1946, which established the 
pasis for such an agreement, was for- 
mally signed November 27, 1946, to be 
effective for a period of 5 years from 
January 1, 1947. 

The agreement includes the proposed 
terms as published in the October 26, 
1946, issue of FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, 
with the exception that plate glass is 
omitted, and wool and casein are in- 
cluded. Wool and casein in the amount 
of 5.000 and 1,000 metric tons annually 
are to be supplied to Brazil by Argen- 
tina. The agreement specifies the an- 
nual quotas of specific types of lumber 
to be supplied to Argentina by Brazil 
as follows: Unplaned Brazilian pine, 180,- 
000,000 square feet; wooden veneers, 
from 3 to 7 millimeters thick, 200,000 
square meters; veneers made of Imbuia, 
15,000 square meters; broomsticks, 10,- 
000,000 units; cedar boards and planks 
(sawn), 5,000 square meters; cedar logs, 
17,000 tons; cedar beams, 80,000 square 
meters; and hardwood in beams and 
logs, 60,000 square meters. 

In addition, the agreement provides 
that the contracting parties shall facili- 
tate the transportation of all goods 
reciprocally bought and/or sold under 
the agreement preferably in ships of 
Argentine and/or Brazilian flags. 

[See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Octo- 
ber 26, 1946, for announcement of exchange 
of notes establishing the basis for the pres- 
ent agreement. The terms described therein 
constitute the present agreement with the 
modification noted above.| 

Additional Products Reserved for Ezx- 
portation by the Argentine Institute for 
Trade Promotion.—Cattle hides, pig- 
skins, and sheepskins have been added 
to the list of products reserved for ex- 
portation by the Argentine Institute for 
Trade Promotion, according to a resolu- 
tion issued by the Department of In- 
dustry and Commerce in December 1946. 
Export permits for these products will 
be granted only to the Institute. 

[See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Novem- 


ber 16, 1946, for preceding additions to list 
of products reserved for exportation by the 


Institute. | 
Australia 


Economic Conditions 


ESTIMATED POPULATION 


The estimated population of the Com- 
monwealth of Australia on June 30, 1946, 
was 7,448,601 persons, according to the 
Australian Bureau of Census and Statis- 
tics. This figure compares favorably 
with 7,376,567 on June 30, 1945, 7,296,081 
on June 30, 1944, and 7,031,037 on June 
30, 1940. 


NEWS BY COUNTRIES 


The population is practically divided 
evenly, on the basis of sex, between 3,731,- 
448 males and 3,717,153 females. The 
break-down of total population, accord- 
ing to States and territories, is as fol- 
lows: New South Wales 2,924,654; Vic- 
toria 2,030,887; Queensland 1,091,226; 
South Australia 636,460; Western Aus- 
tralia 494,080; Tasmania 251,063; Aus- 
tralia Capital Territory 14,981; and 
Northern Territory 5,250. 

The latest official census was taken in 
Australia in 1933. Because of the war, 
the census which normally would have 
been taken in 1943 was postponed. An 
official census is being scheduled for 
1947. 


Brazil 


Exchange and Finance 


Federal Budget for 1947.—Law No. 3 
of December 2, 1946, promulgated the 
budget of receipts and expenditures of 
the Brazilian Federal Government for 
the year 1947 as approved by the National 
Congress and the President. The new 
budget provides for total receipts of 12,- 
003,650,000 cruzeiros ($653,082,154) and 
total expenditures of 11,990,123,723 cru- 
zeiros ($652,346,230) thus anticipating a 
surplus of 13,526,277 cruzeiros ($735,924). 
Both receipts and expenditures in the 
1947 budget show increases as compared 
with the ordinary budget for 1946, when 
receipts were estimated at 10,010,148,000 
cruzeiros and expenditures at 9,281,789,- 
768 cruzeiros, but these increases appear 
less significant when it is considered that 
in 1946 a separate budget for the 5-year 
public-works and equipment plan pro- 
vided for receipts and expenditures of 
1,000,000,000 cruzeiros in addition to 
those contemplated in the ordinary 
budget. The public-works and equip- 
ment plan was abolished by decree-law 
No. 9782 of September 6, 1946, and con- 
sequently it has not been necessary to 
prepare a special budget for this purpose 
in 1947. 

A comparison of budgeted receipts and 
expenditures for 1947 with those of 1946 
is set forth in the following table: 


{In millions of Cruzeiros] 





Item 1946 1947 


RECEIPTS 

Tax receipts 

Consumption tax 3, 337.7 4, 164. 2 

Income tax 2, 705. 5 3, 321.8 

Import duties 1,196.8 1, 495.3 

Stamp taxes 954.1 |} 1, 184. 1 

Other 10.9 | 2.6 
Receipts from Government prop- 

erty 141.0 150. 0 
Receipts from Government enter 

prises 438. 3 524.5 
Miscellaneous receipts 384.9 | 506. 3 
Extraordinary receipts ; 840.9 654.9 


Total 10, 010. 1 12, 003. 7 











PAGE II 
| | 
Item | 1946 | 1947 
ae ya SATs *. 
EXPENDITURES 
| 
National Congress. - ; 91.3 
Office of the President. —_--- -| 2.9 4 
Department of Public Service 
Administration _ : 16. 6 20. 2 
Institute of Geography and Sta- 
tisties___- 25. 1 27.1 
Federal Foreign Trade Counc il 1.9 2.8 
Immigration and Colonization 
Council. aa 1.5 | 
National Water and _ Electric 
Power Council_. 1.6 1.6 
National Petroleum Council. __- 50.0 57.6 
National Security Council 5 -§ 
Coordination of Economic Mobil- 
ization ___. 6.9 
Central Commission of Re quisi- | 
tions 3] 
Disabled Veterans Rehabilitation } | 
Commission - ; 374 2.4 
Joint Chiefs of Staff died ey 
Ministry of Aeronauties___-- | 875.1 1, 165. 1 
Ministry of Agriculture 354. 0 473.8 
Ministry of Education and Health 638.0 1, 084.9 
Ministry of Finance- : 2, 813.1 2, 756. 1 
Ministry of War. __. 1, 807.3 2, 373.9 
Ministry of Justice and Internal | 
Affairs : | 586. 5 694. 3 
Ministry of Marine 708. 8 939. 9 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs | 95.1 101.4 
Ministry of Labor, Industry and | 
Commerce 350.0 378.7 
Ministry of sc napepemnssane and | 
Public Works___- a 943.9 1, 812.9 
Total Susmig i | 9, 281.8 | 1, 990. 2 





The 1947 budget law authorizes the 
Ministry of Finance to effect credit oper- 
ations up to a maximum of 1,200,000,000 
cruzeiros in anticipation of budgeted 
receipts. 


British Solomon 
Islands 


Exchange and Finance 


Postal-Money-Order Service With Aus- 
tralia Resumed.—Effective April 1, 1946, 
the money-order service between the 
Commonwealth of Australia and the Brit- 
ish Solomon Islands, which had been 
suspended during the war, was to be re- 
sumed by the General Post Office in the 
protectorate, according to an official 
notice, published in the Western Pacific 
High Commission Gazette of February 
5, 1946. 

By means of the money-order service 
with Australia, funds can be remitted 
from the protectorate to various parts of 
the world. The transfer of currency 
from the protectorate, however, is closely 
tied with the exchange-control system 
in effect in the Commonwealth of Aus- 
tralia, inasmuch as the currency used in 
the British Solomon Islands is wholly 
Australian. 


Canada 


Tarif{s and Trade Controls 


“Made in Canada” Ruling Affects Hy- 
draulic Under-Azrle Jacks.—A Canadian 
customs ruling, effective February 6, 1947, 
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declares that hydraulic under-axle jacks, 
designed for automotive use, to be of a 
class or kind made in Canada, according 
to Canadian Customs Memorandum 
Series D No. 51 of January 16, 1947. 

The effect of the above ruling is to in- 
crease the duty on such imports from the 
United States from 10 to 25 percent ad 
valorem. 


Ceylon 


Economic Conditions 


The settlement during late October of 
the strikes of bank employees (see below) 
and of government and municipal work- 
ers, including railway and harbor per- 
sonnel, which had affected economic 
conditions at various stages of the pre- 
ceding 2-month period, marked the com- 
pletion of the first month of the 1946-47 
fiscal year. 

Anxiety in Ceylon over the rumor of 
possible devaluation of the Indian rupee, 
to which the Ceylon rupee is linked, has 
been dispelled by the announcement of 
the Government of India that there 
would be no change in the present par 
value of the Indian rupee and by the 
statement of the Financial Secretary of 
Ceylon that 1 Ceylon rupee would con- 
tinue to equal 1 Indian rupee. 

A financial accounting of the 1945—46 
fiscal year, which ended September 30, 
reveals a total revenue for Ceylon of 377,- 
190,255 rupees, total expenditures of 301,- 
682,755 rupees, and a resultant surplus of 
75,507,500 rupees, as against a surplus of 
49,505,465 rupees for the preceding fiscal 
year. This surplus of revenue over ex- 
penditures represents the sixth consecu- 
tive year that surpluses have accrued to 
Government account. Of the total rev- 
enue for 1945-46, 39 percent was ac- 
counted for by customs revenue and 30 
percent by income, estate, stamp, and 
excess profits taxation. 

Gross currency circulation, which had 
been falling since the beginning of the 
calendar year 1946 until the 12-percent 
increase of September over August cir- 
culation as the result of the bank strike, 
began to decline again after settlement 
of the strike and on October 30 was 2/2 
percent below the circulation of Sep- 
tember 30. 


Exchange and Finance 


Bank Strike Settled.—The strike by 
bank clerks and minor employees in 
Colombo, Ceylon (FOREIGN COMMERCE 


WEEKLY of November 16, 1946), which 
by September 6 had extended to all banks 
in the capital city except the Bank of 
Ceylon, the Exchange Bank of India and 
Africa, and the Colombo Cooperative 
Central Bank, was settled in late October 


FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 


through the offices of a one-man con- 
ciliation board. 

Bank activity during the strike was 
limited to only the most essential func- 
tions and necessitated a restriction in 
foreign-trade transactions. Principally 
affected were currency circulation and 
the volume of trading in securities. The 
share market had been closed since Sep- 
tember 6. Note circulation, which had 
been falling since the beginning of 1946, 
increased in September by approximately 
12 percent from the circulation of the 
preceding month. This increase was due 
largely to the unavailability of bank 
facilities. Circulation of subsidiary notes 
and coins did not change materially dur- 
ing the strike period. 

The deflationary trend in note circula- 
tion which was reversed by the bank 
strike was an aftermath of the with- 
drawal of military personnel from Ceylon 
and the cessation of military expendi- 
tures upon the close of hostilities in the 
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Airgram From U.S. Embassy 
at Santiago 
(Dated January 13, 1947) 


A trade and financial agreement was 
signed at Buenos Aires on December 13, 
1946, but it has not yet been ratified by 
either Chile or Argentina. It was an- 
nounced on January 10 that the Treaty 
would be renegotiated on the basis of 
suggestions received from _ interested 
groups, prior to its submission to Con- 
gress for possible ratification. The pres- 
ent treaty loan provisions provide for a 
total of 700,000,000 Argentine “‘nacion- 
ales” (about $175,000,000 U. S. currency), 
or 50 percent of Chile’s present total 
direct and guaranteed external debt. 
Immediate credits for trade balancing 
($12,500,000 U.S. currency) would release 
the equivalent in gold and dollar ex- 
change thus alleviating a shortage which 
has become progressively critical. This 
critical situation was reflected in the free 
market, with dollars quoted at a high of 
41.60 pesos on December 17 against the 
parity of 31. 

The new Minister of Finance and 
Economy, Sr. German Pico, who retains 
the position of Vice President of the 
Fomento Corporation, announced on 






Today’s Advertising 
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January 7 that Chilean industry would 
be assisted by the denial of foreign-ex-. 
change permits for all competing foreign 
products. Inability to obtain dollars to 
cover accumulating balances due to 
American firms may curtail imports from 
the United States. 

Despite commercial bank credit re- 
strictions imposed by the Government, 
rediscounts with the Central Bank and 
total sight liabilities of that institution 
reached all-time highs on December 24, 
of 733,700,000 pesos and 4,299,300,000 
pesos, respectively, the latter having been 
augmented by Government year-end bor- 
rowing from the National Savings Bank, 

Imports of typewriters, adding and 
calculating machines, and metal filing 
systems are still insufficient to meet re- 
quiremenis. Imports of radio receiving 
sets, repair parts, and replacement tubes 
are catching up with demand. 

Local importers of automotive prod- 
ucts are experiencing great difficulty in 
obtaining foreign exchange. Some of 
them have lost their monthly export 
quotas, established by manufacturers. 
Chemical stocks were generally very low, 
the acute dollar-exchange shortage in- 
terfering with stock maintenance and the 
supplying of even minimum necessities, 

Orders for industrial, agricultural, 
construction, and road-building machin- 
ery are plentiful, but deliveries con- 
tinued slow. Farm machinery of all 
types, 5- to 20-horsepower Diesel engines, 
crawler tractors, motor graders, and 
bulldozers are particularly in demand, 
with French and Italian manufacturers 
keenly cultivating the market. 

Construction of large office and apart- 
ment buildings is being postponed or 
slowed down, owing to recent credit re- 
strictions. Other materials, such as 
water piping, fittings, electric conduits, 
galvanized sheets, and white cement, are 
increasingly scarce. The preliminary 
1947 budget for the Bureau of Public 
Works was placed at 1,100,000 pesos, with 
special emphasis being placed on road- 
construction and irrigation projects. The 
water shortage is expected to seriously 
affect electric power and mineral pro- 
duction in the winter months (United 
States summer). 

The official general wholesale price 
index rose 1.4 percent in November and 
24.9 percent in the year ended November 
1946. The national production index 
rose 1.4 percent in November and 249 
percent in the year ended November 
1946. Santiago’s cost-of-living index 
rose 0.6 percent in November and 259 
percent in the year ended November 1946. 
Other factors have served to increase 
the cost of living since the publication 
of the foregoing latest available official 
statistics. 
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Various factors, especially labor diffi- 
culties and raw materials shortages, have 
prevented the recovery of industrial pro- 
duction from the slump noted in Novem- 
per. The lack of metallurgical coke has 
forced some foundries to close, with ad- 
verse effects on other industries. A 
small shipment of about 200 tons of 
metallurgical coke recently arrived from 
England. Russia reportedly has offered 
to supply coke to Chile. 

Mineral production has returned to 
normal with the settlement of the most 
serious labor disputes affecting the in- 
dustry. 

During December, efforts of the Con- 
federaciOn de Trabajadores Latinoamer- 
icanos to reunite the Communist and So- 
cialist sectors of the Chilean Labor 
Confederation failed. 

The general Chilean labor situation 
continues agitated. Nitrate loaders at 
the port of Tocopilla, on strike since Oc- 
tober 19, returned to work December 23, 
after receiving an 1l-peso daily wage 
increase, larger family allowances, and 
other benefits. They later refused to 
load Spanish ships. These are being 
loaded by Chilean armed forces, aS are 
coal ships tied up in a maritime strike at 
Lota. Meanwhile, a collective conflict 
presented by nitrate field workers re- 
mains unsettled. Coal miners and met- 
allurgical workers at Lota staged a strike 
lasting several days at the end of 1946. 
Textile workers, numbering about 5.000, 
who had been out since November 4, re- 
sumed work on December 24. A strike 
among employees of an American bank 
with branches at Valparaiso and Santi- 
ago lasted from December 22 to 30 and 
ended after reduced demands of the em- 
ployees had been met. All banks in 
Santiago staged a sympathy strike on 
the afternoon of December 24. 

Chile Films, the only important local 
studio, has been reorganized with a view 
to greater efficiency and a “more na- 
tional outlook.” Chile Films has pro- 
duced nine films in more than 2 years of 
its existence and has suffered financial 
losses as well as criticism of its policy 
of using imported talent and scripts. 

On December 30, 1946, Chile and 
Brazil signed an agreement providing for 
the annual purchase by Chile of 20,- 
000,000 linear meters of Brazilian cotton 
cloth over a period of 6 years, the agree- 
ment to be extended for an unlimited 
period thereafter unless denounced by 
either party. Purchases are to be made 
at the lowest prevailing market price at 
the time transactions are effected. Chile 
agrees to give preference to Brazilian 
textiles in supplying its needs, and to 
extend thereto any preferential treat- 
Ment that may exist or be granted to 
third countries with respect to customs, 
exchange, or “any other matters.” 


NEWS BY COUNTRIES 


November 1946 merchandise exports 
were valued at 105,600,000 gold pesos and 
imports at 105,100,000 gold pesos. 


China 


Economic Conditions 
SITUATION IN TAIWAN 


REHABILITATION PROGRESSES SLOWLY 


Currency and exchange difficulties 
combined with shortages, increased com- 
modity prices, and wage lags continued 
to handicap the commercial rehabilita- 
tion of Taiwan (Formosa) during the 
latter part of 1946. The principal de- 
terrents to the resumption of Taiwan’s 
export trade have been the absence of 
facilities for direct negotiation of foreign 
exchange coupled with the problems con- 
nected with the establishment of Chinese 
control. The major portion of the trade 
of Taiwan has been conducted through 
Shanghai since the restoration of Taiwan 
to Chinese sovereignty at the end of the 
Sino-Japanese War in 1945. 

Although price levels reportedly had 
increased 100 percent since VJ-day, 
prices on the island were still consider- 
ably lower than those prevailing on the 
mainland of China. Additionally, labor 
costs, although rising, are likewise lower 
than on the maimland. 

Efforts were being made to rehabilitate 
industry of the island as evidenced by the 
goals set for the cement, aircraft, and 
aluminum industries. Industrial produc- 
tion has been almost at a standstill com- 
pared with the period of Japanese con- 
trol of the island, with a resulting in- 
crease in unemployment to about 800,000 
or approximately 14 percent of the total 
population. 

Improvements in air service and radio- 
telephonic communications with the 
mainland of China were announced dur- 
ing the latter part of 1946. Repair of a 
section of the road damaged in June 1946 
improved the highway system of the 
island. 

BANKING AND CURRENCY DIFFICULTIES 

Japanese bank notes formerly issued 
by the Bank of Taiwan were, as of De- 
cember 1, 1946, no longer recognized as 
legal tender and have been replaced by 
Bank of Taiwan notes of new design 
printed on the mainland of China. The 
new notes have been issued in denomina- 
tions of 100, 50, 10,5, and 1 Taiwan yuan. 
Chinese national currency notes have 
not been in general circulation on 
Taiwan. 

The absence of facilities for the direct 
exchange of Taiwan yuan and foreign 
currencies has handicapped the resump- 
tion of Taiwan’s export trade. Although 
no official announcement had been made, 
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a preliminary agreement had _ been 
reached in November 1946, whereby the 
Bank of Taiwan would act as a corre- 
spondent for seven commercial banks at. 
Shanghai, designated to engage in for- 
eign-exchange transactions. If this 
agreement materalizes, it will enable the 
Bank of Taiwan to handle the financing 
of the island’s export and import trade. 
For the bank’s services, in this connec- 
tion, it was to be permitted to charge a 
commission of one-quarter of 1 percent 
on export financing and, tentatively, one- 
half of 1 percent on import financing. 
Exchange rates were to be settled at 
Shanghai in terms of Chinese national 
currency and the foreign currency in- 
volved, with subsequent settlement in 
Taiwan yuan at the official rate—at pres- 
ent CN$35 to TY1. Upon the receipt of 
appropriate advices from any of the 
seven designated banks at Shanghai, the 
Bank of Taiwan would be able to issue 
exchange certificates required by the 
Chinese customs and to grant packing 
credits. Additionally, firms were to be 
allowed to remit funds to any of the seven 
banks at Shanghai through the Bank of 
Taiwan. 


TRADE DEPENDS ON REHABILITATION OF 
AGRICULTURE 


Rehabilitation of the agriculture of the 
island will be necessary before the export 
trade can attain a position comparable to 
prewar levels. In this connection the ex- 
treme shortage of chemical fertilizers is 
a significant factor. In recent months 
UNRRA shipments have supplied ferti- 
lizer demands, but long-range planning 
has reportedly been in progress to in- 
crease the productive capacity of the 
chemical fertilizer plants, which at pres- 
ent provide only 20 percent of require- 
ments. For this purpose the Taiwan 
government general has requested of the 
Central Government at Nanking that the 
entire sum of US$5,000,000 allotted by 
UNRRA for the development of the fer- 
tilizer industry in China be devoted to 
the increase of fertilizer production on 
Taiwan. 


AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION Low 


Estimates of the yield from the Taiwan 
rice crop which was being harvested late 
in 1946 were conflicting, although it was 
agreed that the actual harvest would not 
be sufficient to provide for any sizable 
exportable surplus. Total rice produc- 
tion for the calendar year 1946 was esti- 
mated by the Department of Agriculture 
and Forestry in August 1946 at 878,162 
metric tons, a 35.5-percent increase from 
the total 1945 production of 648,087 
metric tons. Scattered typhoon damage 
occurring subsequent to the date of that 
estimate has probably resulted in some 
reduction in the total year’s crop. 
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Sugar production on Taiwan, which 
reached the peak total of 1,374,043 metric 
tons in 1939 and amounted to 1,084,104 
tons during the 1942 crop year, was esti- 
mated at the low figure of approximately 
80,000 metric tons in 1946. Only 30,000 
tons of this crop was expected to be mar- 
keted, with the remainder being used for 
seed purposes. Under the present pro- 
gram, 300,000 metric tons of sugar are 
expected to be available for market use 
in 1947, and it is hoped to reach the goal 
of an annual production of 1,000,000 tons 
in 1951. 

In addition to shortages of chemical 
fertilizers, the diversion of lands to pro- 
duction of basic foodstuffs and construc- 
tion of landing strips during the war 
have handicapped the restoration of 
Taiwan’s tea industry to its prewar lev- 
els. Plans have been made for a gradual 
rehabilitation of the industry with the 
production goal for 1948 estimated at 
20,000,000 pounds, which is a decrease 
of less than 1,000,000 pounds from aver- 
age production during 1937 through 1941. 
As is true in efforts to resume the island’s 
export trade in other commodities, the 
absence of facilities for the direct ex- 
change of Taiwan and foreign curren- 
cies has acted as a further deterrent. 

Dependent on availability of supplies 
of tin plate from abroad, production of 
canned pineapple by the officially con- 
trolled Taiwan Pineapple Co. is planned 
to increase during the next 5 years from 
100,000 cases to 1,000,000 cases. 


INDUSTRIAL PLANS 


Cement production which was at the 
annual rate of 64,000 metric tons in May 
1946 was expected to be increased to 168,- 
000 tons by the end of the year. Annual 
cement production of 682,000 metric 
tons—more than double the highest 
yearly production of 293,780 metric tons 
achieved by the Japanese in 1943—has 
been programmed for 1948. This pro- 
gram appears to be possible if the nec- 
essary repair and replacement parts and 
adequate technical personnel are avail- 
able. 

Another aircraft factory was ready to 
start production late in 1946 in its plant 
at Taichung and reportedly was to re- 
ceive technical assistance from the Boe- 
ing aircraft-manufacturing organization 
in the United States. This plant will 
manufacture parts and assemble aircraft 
and is expected to employ 1,000 workers. 

Plans were also being made for the 
resumption of operations by the alumi- 
num plant at Kaohsiung. The highest 
production by the plant while under Jap- 
anese operation was in 1943 with an out- 
put of 14,583 metric tons of aluminum 
ingots. However, facilities for the fur- 
ther processing of ingots into sheet alu- 
minum were not available in late 1946. 
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The only important mining being car- 
ried on in the latter part of 1946 was 
that of coal. About 170 coal mines were 
being worked, with the relatively low 
rate of production of 1,200,000 tons a 
year, whereas 2,310,965 tons of coal were 
mined in 1942. The average monthly 
production in 1946 of 100,000 tons com- 
pared favorably, however, with the total 
output of only 27,000 tons during August 
1945, when the Japanese surrendered. 
Mine operators were urging that permis- 
sion be restored for the export of coal 
through private trading channels, stat- 
ing that the government monopoly on 
coal exports was a deterrent to produc- 
tion. 

COMMUNICATION AND TRANSPORT FACILITIES 
IMPROVE 

Radiotelephonic communications were 
established in November 1946 between 
Taipei and Canton, thus augmenting the 
line already existing between Taipei and 
Shanghai. 

The Chinese National Aviation Corpo- 
ration, which operated air service be- 
tween Shanghai end Taipei three times 
a week, has added weekly air service be- 
tween Foochow and Taipei. The South- 
west Aviation Corp. is reportedly plan- 
ning a Canton-Taipei air service, and 
damaged Japanese military transport 
aircraft have been under repair for use 
on this route. By an amalgamation, ef- 
fective January 1, 1947, the Taiwan Navi- 
gation Co. was to be jointly operated by 
the Taiwan government general and the 
China Merchants’ Steam Navigation Co. 
This consolidation will provide additional 
shipping for operation by the Taiwan 
Navigation Co., which plans to inaugur- 
ate regular passenger and freight serv- 
ice in 1947 between Taiwan ports and 
Shanghai, Foochow, Amoy, Swatow, Can- 
ton, Tsingtao, and Dairen. 

The motor road connecting Suao and 
Hwalienkan on the east coast of Taiwan, 
impassable since June 1946 because of 
typhoon damage, has been repaired, thus 
aiding the restoration of the transporta- 
tion system of the island. 

Automotive vehicles on Taiwan have 
decreased approximately 90 percent be- 
low the number in operation during the 
period of Japanese control of the island. 
In November 1946, there were 2,695 ve- 
hicles registered in Taiwan, consisting 
of 876 passenger cars, 389 busses, and 
1,430 trucks. Small numbers of Amer- 
ican-made bus and truck chassis have 
recently been imported, but not in suffi- 
cient quantity to meet urgent transporta- 
tion requirements. 


Exchange and Finance 


Foreign Currency Notes Not Acceptable 
in Payment of Exchange Covering Non- 
import Requirements.— Following the 
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cancelation of Central Bank of Ching 
circular No. 45, appointed Banks were 
notified in circular No. 62, issued Novem- 
ber 18, 1946, that foreign currency notes 
may not be accepted by them in payment 
of exchange covering nonimport require- 
ments, for which the required prior ap- 
proval of the Central Bank of China has 
not been obtained. 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


“En Route,” “Afloat,” and Smuggling 
Defined.—According to a definition fur- 
nished by an official of the Board for the 
Temporary Regulation of Imports, to the 
American Consulate General, Shanghai, 
a shipment is deemed to be en route when 
delivery of the cargo to a common Carrier 
is completed. The itinerary of a ship- 
ment terminates when the vessel carry- 
ing the cargo has moored at anchor at 
the port of destination for 24 hours. 
Cargo is said to be afloat when it is 
loaded aboard a vessel, which is deemed 
to include any craft, raft and/or lighter 
employed for loading from the shore. 
Cargo ceases to be afloat when it is 
landed within reasonable time after ar- 
rival at the port of discharge. 

Carriage by a vessel of articles the im- 
port of which is prohibited by Chinese 
Government regulations “may constitute 
a case of smuggling under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Maritime Customs Adminis- 
tration,” the official of the Board stated. 

Restrictions on Interport Movement of 
Rice and Paddy Indefinitely Extended — 
Shanghai Customs notification No. 96 of 
December 6, 1946, extended until further 
notice the control of the interport move- 
ment of rice and paddy. Shipments of 
rice and paddy from Shanghai must be 
covered by a certificate issued by the 
Ministry of Food in addition to two or 
more of the documents specified in sec- 
tion 2 of Customs notification No. 45, 
dated April 9, 1946. 

Import Licenses Nontransferable.— 
According to press notification No. 2 is- 
sued by the Board for the Temporary 
Regulation of Imports, November 28, 
1946, all import licenses issued by the 
Board are nontransferable. Summary 
withdrawal of the registration, both of 
the transferor and the transferee, will 
be the penalty of violation of this ruling, 
it was announced. 


Colombia 


Airgram From U.S. Embassy 
at Bogota 


(Dated January 8, 1947) 


The end of 1946 found the Colombian 
“man in the street” struggling to keep 
his head above the rising tides of infla- 
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tion, with little relief in sight. During 
1946 the cost of living rose 36.3 points, 
with latest index at 223.4 (February 
1937=100). 

All signs point toward continued in- 
flationary pressures. Money in circula- 
tion at the year-end amounted to 662,- 
000,000 pesos, an increase of 114,000,000 
pesos since the end of 1945. Commercial 
bank deposits reached 498,000,000 pesos, 
representing an increase of 128,000,000 
pesos over 1945. Savings-bank deposits, 
at 88,000,000 pesos, were higher than at 
the end of 1945 by 11,000,000 pesos. 

Continued scarcities of such basic 
items as lard, rice, sugar, cocoa, corn, and 
cement have led to price rises and spec- 
ulation. Attempts at price control have 
met with little success. 

The Colombian, Government has 
waived the provisions of its “sanitary” 
legislation of 1932 against the importa- 
tion of hog lard in Executive Resolution 
No. 237 of November 29, 1946, authorizing 
the importation of 200,000 tins of lard, 
16.9 net kilograms per tin. No more than 
2,000 tins will be allocated to each indi- 


vidual importer. Lard will be distributed 


only through those merchants who have 
been registered as importers or provisions 
dealers for the past 5 years. 

In an effort to improve the wheat-sup- 
ply situation, the import quota was raised 
from 16,000 to 70,000 tons annually (Law 
34 of December 12, 1946). The law also 
grants the Ministry of National Economy 
the authority to fix the minimum price 
for domestic wheat and the maximum 
price for flour. 

The Government has attempted to 
eliminate profiteering on imports of 
scarce items by assigning large import 
quotas to INA (National Supply Insti- 
tute). In some cases, INA will effect en- 
tire importation of a commodity. Decree 
issued December 27 announces that INA 
will carry on complete importation of 
scarce items of prime necessity and then 
make distribution to regular importers 
based on past experience. 

The budget for 1947 was approved by 
Congress shortly before the close of the 
session on December 16. The new budget, 
the largest in Colombia's history, pro- 
vides for expenditures of 291,695,159 
pesos, or 60,000,000 pesos more than the 
estimate of expenditures for 1946. Asa 
result of the failure of Congress to ap- 
prove a series of tariff increases which 
were relied upon to produce additional 
revenue, the budget, as approved, is not 
in balance, estimated expenditures ex- 
ceeding estimated receipts by 8,000,000 
pesos. There is some possibility that re- 
newed efforts will be made to introduce 
the proposed tariff changes if an ex- 
traordinary session of Congress is called 
after the elections in March and April. 

Meanwhile, Colombia figured the score 
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on its imports and exports for 1946 and 
again found new records: Imports for 
1946 $220,609,748 (U. S. currency) (1945, 
$113,557,349) and exports for 1946 $193,- 
323,027 (1945, $138,192,221). In all, 
Colombia received $270,155,235 in pay- 
ment for exports, gold shipped out, and 
services, and in the form of new capital 
investments from abroad, while $267,- 
161,525 was paid out for imports, pur- 
chases of gold, and expenses of Colom- 
bians abroad, giving the country a favor- 
able balance of payments of almost 
$3,000,000 for 1946. 

The strikes and subsequent transpor- 
tation difficulties in the United States 
have had their effects on Colombian im- 
portations. In recognition of the port 
congestion existing in the United States, 
the Colombian Office of Control of Ex- 
change, Imports and Exports passed a 
resolution (No. 162 of 1946) on December 
12, 1946, extending the validity for an 
additional 6 months, upon application, 
of import licenses classified in the pref- 
erential and first groups in the Colom- 
bian import schedule. Licenses affected 
are those issued between May 1, 1946, and 
December 10, 1946, on iron and steel 
products. 

Colombia’s overworked ports, Buena- 
ventura and Barranquilla, also have been 
congested considerably. The shipping 
strikes did afford a brief respite in which 
the ports were cleared somewhat. How- 
ever, it can be expected that congestion 
will continue, because the ports are not 
set up to handle efficiently the volume of 
traffic being received since the end of the 
war. Arecent decree (Law 21 of Novem- 
ber 22, 1946) authorized the Government 
to fix quotas periodically for each port. 
The Office of Control of Exchange, Im- 
ports and Exports will issue import li- 
censes in accordance with the quotas set 
indicating the port through which the 
cargo will move. 

The new Grancolombiana Fleet, S. A., 
a combined commercial venture entered 
into by Colombia, Venezuela, and Ecua- 
dor, announced in December the comple- 
tion of contracts to buy eight merchant 
vessels (Maritime Commission Type 
(CIMAVI)) in the United States. Re- 
ports indicate that two of the vesesls will 
be delivered to Colombian ports in Janu- 
ary and the remaining six in February 
and March. The line is expected to go 
into operation in April with crews com- 
posed of nationals of the three countries 
involved. The fleet will enter into coastal 
and also intercontinental operations. It 
can be expected that, once in operation, 
the fleet will carry a large percentage of 
Colombia’s coffee. Law 10 of October, 
1946, will exempt the Grancolombiana 
from port dues. It is possible that the 
law may be in conflict with the 100-year- 
old Treaty of Peace, Amity, Navigation, 
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and Commerce between the United 
States of America and the Republic of 
New Granada, signed in Bogota Decem- 
ber 12, 1846. 

December saw the settlement of all the 
strikes which have been plaguing Colom- 
bia’s petroleum industry since early Sep- 
tember. The workers won wage in- 
creases, but the companies were able to 
maintain their point that workers were 
not entitled to pay for time while out on 
strike. 

Law 31 of December 5, 1946, established 
a National Petroleum Council to be com- 
posed of five members, one to be elected 
by the House, one by the Senate, and 
three to be appointed by Government. It 
is expected that the Council will start 
functioning soon. A permanent commis- 
sion may provide the continuity neces- 
sary to form the basis of a stable petro- 
leum policy which would encourage more 
rapid and satisfactory development of 
the oil industry in Colombia. 

The Colombian coffee market for De- 
cember was “moderate to slow” prior to 
the holidays, with no appreciable change 
in quotations. Demand for “mild” cof- 
fees was steady while prices held firm. 
Although exports slackened during the 
month, falling as low as 79,177 sacks 
during the second week, total exports of 
5,661,463 sacks for 1946 was considerably 
above the country’s previous record of 
5,250,922 sacks established in 1943. Total 
stocks on hand in the ports awaiting 
shipment as of December 15: Barran- 
quilla, 326,734 (sacks of 70 kilograms 
each); Cartagena, 14,602; and Buena- 
ventura, 104,025 sacks. 


Cuba 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Further Extension of Duty Waiver on 
Imports of Edible Oils—Cuban decree 
No. 3019 of December 20, 1946, published 
in Official Gazette No. 4 of January 6, 
1947, further extends the waiver of du- 
ties, consular fees, and all import taxes 
on imported vegetable oils, except peanut 
oil, until June 30, 1947. Duty exemp- 
tion of vegetable oils was originally 
granted in decree No. 817 of April 6, 1946, 
and was extended by decree No. 1924 of 
August 9, 1946. The new decree covers 
the same products as decree No. 1924. 

|For announcements of decrees No. 817 


and No. 1924, see FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
of May 25 and October 5, 1946. | 


Denmark 
Tarif{s and Trade Controls 


Supplementary Agreement for Ex- 
change of Goods Signed With Nether- 
lands.—An agreement between Denmark 
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and the Netherlands, supplementing the 
current agreement concerning the ex- 
change of goods between the two coun- 
tries, was signed at The Hague on De- 
cember 16, 1946, according to a report 
from the American Commercial Attaché 
at Copenhagen. 

The supplementary agreement pro- 
vides for additional Danish exports to 
the Netherlands, prior to April 1, 1947, 
to a value of. 21,150,000 crowns, with 
Netherland counterdeliveries valued at 
9,060,000 crowns. The Danish exports 
are to consist chiefly of cattle, machin- 
ery, and furniture, while among Nether- 
land exports electrotechnical instru- 
ments, machinery, textile fabrics, willow 
hoops, and pig iron are prominent. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of July 
13, 1946, for an announcement concerning 
the Danish-Netherlands agreement govern- 


ing trade between the two countries during 
the period April 1, 1946—March 31, 1917.] 


Dominican 


Republic 


Airgram From U. 8. Embassy 
at Ciudad Trujillo 


(Dated January 16, 1947) 


The 1947 National Budget of the Do- 
minican Government was announced 
late in December, and details released in 
January showed total estimated receipts 
of $39,625,620 (compared with 1946 esti- 
mated receipts of $26,333,644) and total 
estimated expenditures of $39,488,155 
($26,309,398 estimated for 1846). Gov- 
ernment salaries were raised on a sliding 
scale, with the over-all average increase 
estimated at 10 percent. Larger funds 
were appropriated for all branches of 
the Government, highest figures being 
for public works and the Treasury. The 
former reflected the Government’s plan 
to begin new work projects this year, es- 
pecially in sewerage .systems, water- 
works, highways, and port works. Larger 
sums for the Treasury will be available 
for debt amortization and service. The 
budget emphasiz2s the Government’s 
confidence that 1947 will be even more 
prosperous than 1946. 

In 1945 actual receipts reportedly ex- 
ceeded estimated receipts by $5,493,399, 
and preliminary information indicates 
that 1946 actual receipts totaled $37,- 
633,850, or $11,300,206 above budgetary 
estimates for that year. 

Normal conditions prevailed in the 
sugar industry, as a result of new wage 
scales agreed upon by workers and em- 
ployers. Seasonal grinding operations 
were expected to continue through the 
season without set-backs. 

Prices of consumer items, especially 
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foodstuffs, clothing, and pharmaccutical 
specialties, are rising, and it is reported 
that the Government has threatened 
drastic action against speculators. A 
newspaper campaign got under way to 
stop the inflationary trend. 

Imports during January were main- 
tained at a high volume. Press state- 
ments fix 1946 exports at $64,814,294— 
the greatest in the Dominican Republic’s 
history, resulting in a crowded condition 
of the customs warehouses. Importers, 
however, were prompt in clearing goods. 
There was no apparent indication of ex- 
cessive inventories. Collections re- 
mained excellent. Banks followed a cau- 
tious credit policy and were well aware 
of the potential danger in an excessive 
inventory position. A consignment of to- 
bacco was shipped to Odessa on the S. S. 
Arnold Maersk, with Russia thus offering 
a new outlet for that Dominican product. 

The Constitutional Assembly adopted 
and proclaimed certain constitutional 
amendments which will permit the is- 
suance of a national paper currency and 
the enactment of legislation regarding 
money, a central bank and banking in 
general. A special session of Congress 
has been called for January 22. Pre- 
sumably the important financial bills 
will get first attention. 

Fractional metallic currency amount- 
ing to $50,000 was placed in circulation, 
and the issuance was authorized of 
Treasury Bonds in the amount of $2,- 
600,000 for public works at 5 percent in- 
terest and maturing December 31, 1947. 

Recent amendments to the pure-food- 
and-drugs code call for stricter super- 
vision over importation of such products. 


Ecuador 


Airgram From U.S. Consulate 
General at Guayaquil 
(Dated January 3, 1947) 


As a result of decree No. 2351 of No- 
vember 29, 1946, permitting for 90 days 
the unrestricted importation of wheat 
flour and vegetable lards and oils, im- 
port permits have been granted for large 
quantities of these commodities, and it is 
reported that orders have been placed, 
chiefly in the United States, to such an 
extent that the Ecuadoran Central Bank 
has refused to open letters of credit un- 
less importers deposit the full sucre value 
of the letters in advance. On December 
11, 1946, decree No. 2351 was modified by 
decree No. 2397, which added iron, steel, 
agricultural machinery, chemicals and 
pharmaceuticals, foodstuffs, paper, ve- 
hicles, and other items to the list of ar- 
ticles that might be imported without 
restriction. 
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It should be noted that these decrees 
do not relieve importers of the necessity 
of complying with existing regulations 
in regard to duties, fines, and penalties, 
including the charges levied on the pro- 
curement of foreign exchange. Also, im- 
port licenses must still be obtained. It 
has been announced officially that these 
decrees will be superseded early in 1947 
by revised import-control laws, embody. 
ing the principle of unrestricted importa- 
tion of necessary articles and probably 
adding to the present list of such articles, 
Other items will be imported only with 
exchange purchased on the curb market. 

It is the opinion of the Economy Min- 
ister that encouragement of the impor- 
tation of items considered indispensable 
to the national economy will operate to 
stabilize prices, end speculation, and re- 
store the purchasing power of the sucre. 
In explaining the Government’s policy 
before the National Assembly, the Min- 
ister denied that it will seriously deflate 
prices of national products, or cause the 
exportation of foodstuffs required for 
domestic consumption. He declared that 
the Ecuadoran currency is strong enough 
to permit the desired imports, the Cen- 
tral Bank possessing gold and other re- 
serves equal to 59 percent of notes and 
deposits combined, compared to the 
legal requirement of only 35 percent. 
Also, it is his belief that curb-market ex- 
change quotations will be held down by 
competition. 

In an interview the Economy Minister 
announced that he expects imports by 
private concerns to total $35,000,000 in 
1947. This compares with $30,000,000 in 
1945, and $31,000,000 in 1946. In addi- 
tion, the Government expects to import 
goods to the value of about $10,000,000. 
The foreign exchange to pay for these 
imports is expected to be provided from 
the following sources: Rice exports, $20,- 
000,000; exports of (Panama) hats, $5,- 
000,000; cacao exports, $6,000,000; coffee 
exports, $5,000,000; exports of hard- 
woods, $2,000,000; rubber exports, $1,- 
000,000; exports of tagua nuts, $800,000; 
miscellaneous, $1,100,000; sales of dol- 
lars by foreign companies, $800,000; for 
a total of $48,900,000. 

It is rumored that the Ecuadoran Gov- 
ernment may prohibit further exporta- 
tion of rice until the first 1947 crop is 
harvested, in order to assure sufficient 
supplies for domestic consumption. EX- 
porters are reported to be seriously con- 
cerned, many of them considering the 
estimated 488,000 quintals on hand 
substantially in excess of domestic 
requirements. 

The local price of cacao continued to 
rise, and at the end of December was 
quoted at 370 sucres per quintal (101.4 
pounds) the highest on record for Ecua- 
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doran cacao, once the country’s foremost 
export. 

A plague of grasshoppers has appeared 
in the Province of Loja, and agricultur- 
ists of this and neighboring regions are 
greatly alarmed. 

The West Coast Line, operated by a 
Danish company, with a fleet of 11 ships, 
will inaugurate in January regular sail- 
ings between New York and Guayaquil 
every 8 days, carrying freight and 
passengers. 

Contracts have been completed for the 
export of rice to Greece, in the amount 
of some 100,000 quintals, at from $12.50 
to $13 per quintal, f. o. b., the highest 
price yet paid. 

A Chilean company has completed a 
plant for the preparation of oranges for 
export. Fruit already has been shipped 
to Peru to the value of 1,500,000 sucres. 


Eire 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Suspension of Duty on Wearing Ap- 
parel—The Government recently an- 
nounced suspension of the existing 
customs duty on personal clothing and 
wearing apparel, including second-hand 
clothing and footwear, but excluding 
wearing apparel manufactured from fur, 
and men’s and boys’ felt hats. The sus- 
pension of these duties is effective until 
March 31, 1947, and further suspension 
after that date will be considered by the 
Government in relation to the then ex- 
isting supply position. 

The ad valorem customs duty on per- 
sonal clothing was 372 percent, and 30 
percent on footwear imported from the 
United States. The import of footwear, 
however, will remain subject to quota 
restrictions. Prices of clothing in Eire 
are very high at present, and it is be- 
lieved that suspension of these duties is 
an effort on the part of the Government 
to reduce the cost of living. 


El Salvador 


Airgram From U. 8. Embassy 
at San Salvador 
(Dated January 17, 1947) 


Reflecting both a general increase in 
price and wage levels and increased gov- 
ernmental spending, the El Salvador fed- 
eral budget has allocated 46,524,262.51 
colones ($18,609,705) for expenditures in 
the 1947 fiscal year, beginning January 1, 
1947. While this figure, which exceeds 
the 1946 budget by 9,000,000 colones 
($3,600,000) and is virtually 50 percent 
greater than the 1945 total, can be attrib- 
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uted largely to inflationary trends and 
expanded governmental spending, it is 
also, in a measure, a reflection of in- 
creased national income resulting from 
record agricultural crops and higher 
market prices. 

The measure of this agricultural pros- 
perity is indicated by an anticipated rec- 
ord sugar harvest of 500,000 quintals 
(100,000 quintals above 1945-46), a cot- 
ton pick currently estimated at 75,000 
quintals, and a coffee crop now set at 
920,000 bags of 60 kilograms each. With 
the price of sugar fixed at 24 colones 
($9.60) per quintal for local consumption 
and $13 per quintal for export, the cot- 
ton price pegged at $34 per quintal and 
coffee reaching $29 per quintal ($11 above 
the fixed wartime price), there should be 
a marked increase in the total national 
income. 

Although wages of agricultural labor 
remain low by United States standards, 
the ability of a good coffee picker to 
earn up to 2 colones per day has placed 
more than the normal amount of spend- 
ing money in the pockets of the average 
worker. The labor situation, accord- 
ingly, remains quiet, with the coffee, 
sugar, and cotton-picking seasons pro- 
viding employment at increased wages 
for all available labor. Confirmation of 
the almost complete utilization of the 
available labor supply was given, in mid- 
January, by the difficulty in engaging 
stevedores for 10 freight vessels unload- 
ing at Salvadoran ports within a 10-day 
period. 

In contrast to the continued prosperity 
of E] Salvador’s agricultural economy in 
the first month of 1947, industrial ac- 
tivity has been seriously handicapped 
since the first of the year by a drastic 
shortage of electric power. This short- 
age has become so acute that the local 
power company has issued a blanket re- 
fusal to connect new industrial installa- 
tions. In addition, all plants now in op- 
eration are blacked out one night each 
week. 

With nearly 80 percent of El Salva- 
dor’s electric potential drawn from hy- 
droelectric installations, an acute water 
shortage, with a resultant loss of power 
production, has sharply reduced the to- 
tal amount of electricity available. 
Combined with the rapid increase in load 
resulting from the expanded industriali- 
zation of recent years and the inability 
of the power company, because of war 
conditions, to increase its operating ca- 
pacity, the present reduction in hydro- 
electric production is_ sufficient to 
represent a real threat to continued in- 
dustrial activity and a full block to its 
expansion. 

Among the projects and proposals now 
under consideration to increase E] Sal- 
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vador’s production of electrical power are 
the following: The local power company 
reports that a new Worthington Diesel 
plant, with a capacity of 1,000 kilowatts, 
is now on order with delivery promised 
for April of this year; preliminary nego- 
tiations are reported under way for the 
purchase of a steam plant, rated at 5,000 
kilowatts, with delivery reportedly not 
before 1948; consideration reportedly is 
being given to the proposal of a United 
States company that a refuse-burning 
incinerator, in combination with a steam 
plant, could make available a continuous 
output of 1,200 kilowatts from San Salva- 
dor’s refuse; revival of interest in the 
Lempa River hydroelectric project, the 
Government reportedly having started 
negotiations looking toward the selectior 
of consulting engineers to investigate th > 
feasibility of the project. 

With assumption on January 1, 1947, 
of authority over the collection of cus- 
toms duties by a Salvadoran Government 
agency, the effective role of the Office of 
the Fiscal Representative of the Fiscal 
Agent under the Foreign Loan of 1922, 
known locally as the “Emprestito,” came 
to a close. Organized to control the col- 
lection of customs duties in the interest 
of the foreign bond holders, the Em- 
prestito terminated its functions under 
the provisions of the Salvadoran foreign 
loan adjustment of 1945. 

The local commercial scene was 
marked in January: by the arrival in El 
Salvador of a large shipment of Belgian 
cement, a much-needed shipment which 
has revived interest in trade with the 
smaller European countries. The past 
month also has seen the virtual elimina- 
tion from the Salvadoran market of local 
matches and their replacement by Swed- 
ish matches imported by three important 
local firms. 

Also attracting interest during the 
month of January was the report that the 
Salvadoran Government was considering 
the sale to private parties of the National 
Theater Circuit, a Government monopoly 
in the motion-picture exhibition field. 
The press was quick to point out that im- 
provement in Salvadoran theaters could 
best be brought about through a reason- 
able amount of competition in the 
theater field. 

Of further interest was the report that 
the Government was considering legis- 
lation to require the employment of a 
graduate of the pharmaceutical school 
of the National University by all com- 
mercial houses dealing in imported phar- 
maceuticals. Virtually all of the pharma- 
ceutical products used in El Salvador 
are imported, and none of the major im- 
porting agencies now in operation are 
believed to comply with the terms of the 
proposed decree. 
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Finland 


Economic Conditions 


ExpPorRT-IMPORT BANK AUTHORIZES ADDI- 
TIONAL CREDITS TO FINLAND 


William McChesney Martin, Jr., Chair- 
man of the Board of Directors, an- 
nounced January 22, at Washington, 
that the Export-Import Bank has au- 
thorized a credit of $20,000,000 to the 
Republic of Finland for the purchase of 
United States machinery, equipment, and 
materials required for the recovery of 
export production in the lumber, pulp, 
and paper industry. Repayment of the 
loan will begin in 1954 and will be com- 
pleted by the end of 1958. 

Mr. Martin also announced the ap- 
proval by the Bank of a short-term credit 
of $10,000,000 to Finland, which will be 
repaid before the end of 1947, to permit 
the continuation of purchases of essen- 
tial foodstuffs from the United States 
during the winter decline in Finland’s 
foreign-exchange receipts, and of an ad- 
ditional short-term credit of $2,000,000 
for financing shipments of cotton to Fin- 
land. 

Mr. Martin stated that the Bank is also 
advising the Finnish Government of its 
readiness to participate with United 
States suppliers in financing the sale of 
selected industrial commodities to Fin- 
land. The Bank’s share in credits of this 
type is set at $5,000,000, subject to the ap- 
proval of specific applications from 
American exporters. 

These new credits follow the extension 
by the Bank to Finland of a cotton credit 
of $5,000,000 in December 1945 and a 
long-term general credit of $35,000,000 
in January 1946 for financing the pur- 
chase in the United States of urgently 
needed materials, equipment, and serv- 
ices. It was indicated at that time that 
Finland would need to request additional 
credits to reestablish its foreign trade on 
a self-sustaining basis, and it is ex- 
pected that the loans now authorized, to- 
gether with some financial assistance 
from other sources, will enable Finland 
to achieve this objective. 

The foodstuffs to be purchased by the 
use of the short-term credit of $10,- 
000,000 will consist of grains, fats and 
oils, and sugar. Among the items to be 
financed under the $20,000,000 credit are 
woodworking machinery, hydroelectric 
equipment, iron and steel, spare parts for 
trucks, lead, coal, and petroleum prod- 
ucts. Mr. Martin pointed out that all of 
these items have been carefully con- 
sidered with a view to increasing the out- 
put of the lumber, pulp, and paper in- 
dustry as the source of the country’s 
principal exports. Finland’s exports, ex- 
clusive of reparations deliveries, are ex- 
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pected in 1947 to exceed by about $50,- 
000,000 the 1936-38 average of approxi- 
mately $180,000,000 annually. This 
increase, however, reflects the current 
high prices of forest products. Further 
intensive rehabilitation efforts will be re- 
quired before the real or physical volume 
of Finnish exports reaches the prewar 
level. 


French Colonies 


Exchange and Finance 


Revision of Statute of the Caisse Cen- 
trale of Overseas France.—To coordinate 
the functions of the Caisse Centrale of 
Overseas France certain statutes dealing 
with the operations and management of 
this organization were revised by two 
decrees (Nos. 46-2356 and 46-2357) of 
October 24, 1946, published in the French 
Journal Officiel of October 25. 

The Caisse Centrale can grant loans of 
short, medium, and long duration, but 
not to exceed 30 years, to public and gov- 
ernment agencies in order to facilitate 
the economic and social development of 
the oversea territories of France. The 
Caisse Centrale derives no profit from 
these advances. It obtains compensation 
from interest, the rate of which may not 
exceed 1 percent, and from commissions 
to defray the expenses in connection with 
the loan. The first amortization pay- 
ment can be deferred up to 5 years from 
the time the loan was granted. 

The Caisse Centrale with the approval 
of the Minister of Overseas France, can 
furnish all or part of the capital neces- 
sary to establish State-owned or mixed 
enterprises necessary for carrying out the 
development plans. 

With the approval of the Ministers of 
Overseas France and Finance it may 
participate, by the acquisition of shares 
of stock, in providing new capital or 
increasing the existing capital of enter- 
prises which cooperate in the execution 
of such plans, up to the limit of its own 
funds. It can also grant medium- and 
long-term credits to enterprises charged 
with the execution of these development 
plans and can guarantee the repayment 
of all loans advanced for such purposes, 
up to the limit of its own funds or of 
loan funds. For operations in excess of 
these limits, joint decisions of the Min- 
ister of Overseas France and the Minis- 
ter of Finance are required. 

The changes pertaining to the man- 
agement of the Caisse Centrale provide 
that its direction is to be in the hands of 
a supervisory council consisting of a 
president and 17 associate members. 
These members deal with the various 
phases of the operations of the Caisse 
Centrale; among them are representa- 
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tives of various ministries and govern- 
ment agencies, of the Credit National, 
and of the nationalized banks. 

A number of activities must obliga- 
torily be submitted to the approval of the 
supervisory council, including agree- 
ments to be concluded with the State or 
with public establishments of oversea 
France, the contribution of the whole or 
part of the capital of State or mixed com- 
panies, the granting of loans, extension 
of credit, the issuance of notes, the sale 
and purchase of real property, the crea- 
tion and liquidation of agencies, the 
quarterly report of the director general, 
the profit-and-loss account, balance 
sheet, and provision for reserves. 

|See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of July 


20, 1946, for a full description of the func- 
tions of the Caisse Centrale. | 


French North 
Africa 


Exchange and Finance 


Fiscal Advantages Granted to New In- 
dustrial Projects in Algeria.—Thirteen 
new projects, entitled to fiscal advan- 
tages, were approved for Algeria’s indus- 
trialization plan by an order of October 
15, 1946, published in the Journal Officiel 
of Algeria, of October 22. 

These projects comprise two establish- 
ments for treating esparto grass; two 
electrical shops ‘(one for electrodes, the 
other for motors) ; an alcohol-extracting 
plant and a pilot distillery; an oil-ex- 
traction plant and an extension of an oil 
and soap factory; a chocolate factory; 
an artificial-cement plant; a bolt, nut, 
and screw plant; a hollow-glass factory; 
and a sanitary household goods and pot- 
tery shop. 

To encourage private enterprise, an 
earlier decree No. 45-0201 of December 
31, 1945, provided that the profits of any 
project, designated by the Governor- 
General as a part of the industrialization 
plan, will be exempt from direct taxa- 
tion for a period of from 5 to 6 years 
after the beginning of actual operations. 
These enterprises are also entitled to a 
rebate of 4 percent of the value of their 
turn-over to be deducted from an 8-per- 
cent producers’ tax. In addition, the 13 
projects are also exempt, until the end 
of 1962, from the Algerian land tax, fig- 
ured for the year 1946 at 22.8 percent of 
the assessed rental value. 


Germany 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Parcel-Post Service for Gift Parcels 
Extended to All Germany.—Effective 
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January 15, 1947, ordinary (unregistered 
and uninsured) gift parcels will be ac- 
cepted for mailing when addressed for 
delivery in all parts of Germany (Ameri- 
can, British, French, and Russian Zones, 
including all sectors of Berlin), except 
the portions of Germany under Polish 
control, which are covered by order No. 
32350, published in the Postal Bulletin 
of August 8, 1946, by the Postmaster 
General’s order No. 33725 of January 10, 
1947, published in The Postal Bulletin 
(Washington) of January 14, 1947. 

The parcels will be subject to the same 
conditions as were in effect prior to the 
suspension of the service and also to the 
following restrictions: 


(1) Only one parcel per week may be sent 
by or on behalf of the same sender to or for 
the same addressee. 

(2) Contents are limited to such essential 
relief items as nonperishable foods, clothing, 
shoes, soap, mailable medicines, and other 
similar items for the relief of human suf- 
fering. No writing or printed matter of any 
kind may be included. 

(3) Parcels must not exceed 11 pounds in 
weight, or measure more than 36 inches in 
length or 72 inches in length and girth com- 
bined ¢ 

(4) Parcel-post rates are 14 cents per 
pound or fraction of a pound. 

(5) The parcels and relative customs decla- 
rations must be conspicuously marked “Gift 
Parcel” by the senders, who must itemize the 
contents and value on the customs declara- 
tions. Parcels are liable to censorship and 
customs examination in the zone of destina- 
tion. 

(6) Parcels should bear the name of the 
addressee, street and house number, town, 
postal district number (if known), Province, 
and, in addition to the word “Germany,” in- 
dication of the zone of destination, or the 
name of the sector in case of parcels destined 
for Berlin. Box numbers may be used as 
part of the address provided the name of the 
box holder is shown. Parcels shall not be 
accepted for mailing when addressed “General 
Delivery.” 

(7) Parcels which are undeliverable will 
not be returned to senders but will be turned 
over to authorized German relief organiza- 
tions for distribution to the needy. 

The export-control regulations of the 
Office of International Trade, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C., are appli- 
cable to parcels for delivery to Germany. 

{The foregoing order supersedes orders 
Nos. 31677, 32351, 32834, and 33306, which 
were published in the Postal Bulletins of May 
29, August 8, September 26, and November 
26, 1946, as published in ForEIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of June 15, August 31, October 19, 
and December 14, 1946, respectively. | 


Gold Coast 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Rubber: Bulk Purchasing by _ the 
United Kingdom Discontinued; Normal 
Marketing Resumed.—Effective January 
1, 1947, bulk purchasing of Gold Coast 
rubber by the Board of Trade in the 
United Kingdom was to be terminated, 
and normal commercial arrangements 
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for the marketing of rubber in the Gold 
Coast resumed, by an Official notice of 
November 23, 1946, according to a report 
dated November 26, received from the 
American Consulate, Accra, Gold Coast. 


Greece 
Tarif{s and Trade Controls 


Minimum Tariff Rates Applied to Im- 
ports from Italian Colonies Under Allied 
Military Occupation.—Minimum  cus- 
toms tariff rates are being collected on 
goods imported into Greece from Italian 
colonies now under Allied military occu- 
pation, by decision T. 10072 of the Min- 
isters for Foreign Affairs, Finance, and 
National Economy, dated November 22, 
1946, published in the Greek Official Ga- 
zette, volume II, No. 191, of Nevember 23 
and effective on that date, according to 
a dispatch from the American Embassy, 
Athens, dated December 23. 

This amends decision T. 1814 of 1945, 
of the same Ministers, whereby minimum 
duty rates were applied to goods origi- 
nating in countries with which Greece 
has no tariff or trade agreements, ex- 
cept former enemy countries including 
Italy. 


(Guatemala 


Airgram From U. S. Embassy 
at Guatemala City 


(Dated January 13, 1947) 


The disclosure of an outbreak of hoof- 
and-mouth disease in Mexico was met 
with immediate energetic measures on 
the part of the Guatemalan Govern- 
ment to prevent the spread of the dis- 
ease into that country. An Executive 
decree was published prohibiting the im- 
portation of livestock from Mexico and 
establishing strict quarantine measures 
along the Mexico-Guatemala border. 
Full cooperation with the Government’s 
program was announced by all local 
livestock and agricultural organizations. 

The shortage of wheat and wheat 
flour became critical during December, 
leading to the rationing of bread on a 
retail basis. Stocks were exhausted be- 
cause of shipping delays. The situation 
was expected to improve rapidly with 
the arrival of large wheat and flour ship- 
ments during January. 

Retail sales volume during the Christ- 
mas season was estimated to have sur- 
passed 1945, despite considerably higher 
prices for most imported articles and 
delays in receipt of some Christmas mer- 
chandise caused by overcrowded trans- 
portation facilities. 

Issuance of an antistrike policy dec- 
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laration by the Government was the 
major labor development during D2cem- 
ber. It was stated that energetic steps 
will be taken to suppress all strikes pend- 
ing passage of the Labor Code, which 
has been under consideration by the Leg- 
islature since September 1945. The 
declaration resulted in the naming by 
labor elements of a central committee. 
formed by three divergent Guatemalan 
labor groups. The committee urged the 
Legislature to hasten consideration of 
the code and drew up a comprehensive 
plan for the formation of a single cen- 
tral syndical organization through which 
all labor unions in the country would 
present a united front. 

On December 9, the Crédito Hipote- 
cario Nacional (‘National Mortgage 
Credit Bank) floated its 1946-61 Series 
1—a Bond Issue in the amount of 1,500,000 
quetzales (1 quetzal=$1 U.S. currency). 
The issue is to amortize over a period of 
15 years, bearing interest at the rate of 
5 percent annually with the possibility 
of advance amortization through lottery 
drawings. It is being issued to meet the 
need of the Bank of Guatemala for long- 
term credits and is guaranteed by the 
State as well as by all of the mortgage 
credits of the Crédito Hipotecario 
Nacional. 

A governmental bill to provide for the 
financing of rural credit and the con- 
struction of a national stadium was also 
promulgated in December. According to 
the decree, $1,786,000 is to be made avail- 
able to the Crédito Hipotecario Nacional 
by means of 4-year, 2-percent, redis- 
countable Treasury notes. The notes are 
to be amortized annually and are to be 
backed by the profits of the Crédito 
Hipotecario Nacional and those of the 
stadium when in operation. The Gov- 
ernment will underwrite any deficits and 
later liquidate them with new Treasury 
notes backed by the profits of the sta- 
dium. This decree will become effective 
when approved by the National Congress. 

The new organic banking law for 
Guatemala, Legislative decree No. 315, 
was published in the official daily on 
December 23. The new law contains pro- 
visions for the establishment, operation, 
and liquidation of commercial, mort- 
gage, and savings banks, both national 
and foreign. 

All restrictions on the sale of motor 
vehicles were lifted by a decree published 
on December 9. However, the decree 
contains price-control provisions which 
restrict the profit margin to 30 percent 
more than the delivered cost, plus addi- 
tional interest of 6 percent for the bal- 
ance owed on installment payments for 
periods greater than 60 days. It also 
prohibits the raising of prices for subse- 
quent private sales of vehicles, prohibits 
the sale of new or used vehicles outside 
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the country, and provides fines of from 
100 to 5,000 quetzales for price violators. 
Motor vehicles were formerly subject to 
sale under the rationing control of the 
Oficina de Estabilizaci6n Economica. 

Customs duties were removed by a de- 
cree effective December 19, on importa- 
tions of powdered milk and cream, un- 
mixed with other substances; powdered 
milk and cream, mixed with other sub- 
stances; evaporated and condensed milk 
and cream; and milk and cream in un- 
specified forms (except fresh, pasteur- 
ized, or sterilized milk and cream). The 
measure was adopted for “as long as 
the production of certified fresh milk 
does not satisfy the urgent needs of the 
poor classes of the country.” An addi- 
tional provision of the decree, which has 
already been implemented by regula- 
tions, is that which calls for the limiting 
of importer profit margins on the sale of 
the affected products to 10 percent for 
wholesale transactions and 20 percent 
when sold at retail. Retailers who are 
not also importers may sell for 10 per- 
cent more than cost plus freight. 

Coffee exports from October 28 through 
December 1 totaled 46,172 bags of 60 
kilograms each, of which 43,553 were 
consigned to the United States. During 
the corresponding period in 1945, 27,827 
bags were exported. As of December 1, 
70,687 bags were in port awaiting ship- 
ment. A jute-bag shortage threatened 
to create difficulties for shipping the 
current coffee crop, but the situation 
was alleviated at least in part by the 
arrival of delayed bag shipments, pur- 
chase of cotton bags as substitutes, and 
arrangements to permit the return of 
used coffee bags to Guatemala. 

Exports and imports increased in No- 
vember. Exports were valued at $2,- 
583,950 as compared with $2,335,135 in 
November 1945, and imports reached 
$3,832,600, an all-time high, compared 
with $3,125,130 in November 1945. 


Honduras 


Airgram From U. S. Embassy 
at Tegucigalpa 
(Dated January 15, 1947) 


Although stocks of merchandise in 
Honduran stores were larger during De- 
cember 1946 than at any time since be- 
fore the war, merchants report that the 
volume of retail sales was considerably 
below that of the last few Christmas 
seasons. This undoubtedly was because 
of the high prices charged for practically 
all imported merchandise, unaffected as 
yet by the improved supply situation. 

With the approval by the United States 
Civil Aeronautics Board of scheduled 
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flights by the TACA Airways System to 
Miami and New Orleans, this air line 
has announced its intention to increase 
its Miami service and to inaugurate a run 
from San Salvador to New Orleans in the 
near future. TACA has been flying regu- 
larly to Miami, but on a charter basis be- 
tween that city and Habana. At the 
same time, this company has announced 
sweeping reductions in air-express rates 
throughout Central America. 

Under the stimulus of the recently re- 
organized Tegucigalpa Chamber of Com- 
merce, an association has been formed in 
this city of the leading farmers and live- 
stock producers of the vicinity, and the 
first project of this association, if it suc- 
ceeds, may well revolutionize the dairy 
industry of the capital and offer a small 
market for United States milk pasteur- 
ization and distribution equipment and 
supplies. The project under considera- 
tion is the formation of a dairy associa- 
tion, Compania Industrial Lechera, S. A., 
for the production and distribution of 
milk and its products. The company 
would have an initial capital of $20,000, 
divided into 400 shares of $50 each, which 
would be subscribed by the dairymen 
themselves. A central plant would be 
established for the purchase of milk from 
the members, its pasteurization, and 
ultimate delivery to the consumers in 
sanitary containers. At the present time 
there is no treatment of the milk what- 
soever, and most milk is delivered to con- 
sumers from large cans on the backs of 
mules, or in bottles supplied by the cus- 
tomers. 

Another new industry may soon be 
organized that presumably would need 
United States manufactured machinery 
and raw materials. A leading merchant 
of San Pedro Sula recently applied for a 
concession for the establishment of a 
factory for the fabrication of miscellane- 
ous plastic products, and is reported to 
be already constructing the building for 
this enterprise. His intention is to im- 
port plastics material in crude or semi- 
manufactured form, and to produce, 
from this material, combs, dinnerware, 
kitchenware, novelty jewelry, and other 
articles for the Honduran market. 


India 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Tea: Ban on Private Exports With- 
drawn.—The quota system of exporting 
tea from British India by destination has 
been discontinued, effective January 1, 
1947, according to an announcement 
recently received from the American 
Consulate General in Calcutta. On the 


same date, the ban on private exports 
of tea was withdrawn, allowing this prod- 
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uct to revert to private trade channels, 
However, in order to insure an adequate 
supply of tea for the domestic market, it 
has been decided to restrict the issuance 
of export licenses until the 1947 crop has 
been harvested. Export licenses will be 
issued by the India Tea Licensing Com- 
mittee, which is empowered to issue or 
release licenses to the extent of 8,000,000 
pounds each month, to be divided equally 
between North India and South India. 

[See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of January 
4, 1947, for the announcement of the discon- 
tinuance of the “block purchase” scheme in 
India. } 

Hide and Skin Regulations.—New reg- 
ulations on the exportation of hides and 
skins from British India, to be effective 
from January 1 through April 30, 1947, 
have recently been announced by the 
Government of India. 

The following categories of heavy hides 
are allowed unrestricted exportation: 

(1) Wet salted buffalo hides weighing 56 
pounds or more; (2) dry salted buffalo hides 
weighing 28 pounds or more; (3) dry (arseni- 
cated or otherwise) framed buffalo hides 
weighing 24 pounds or more; (4) dry (arseni- 
cated or otherwise) unframed buffalo hides 
weighing 26 pounds or more; (5) wet salted 
cow hides weighing 30 pounds or more; and 
(6) normal dry salted cow hides weighing 30 


pounds or more and the _ corresponding 
weights of dry salted and dry hides. 


Exports of other categories of hides are 
permitted to the extent of 15 percent of 
the exports of the same categories dur- 
ing the basic period 1936-39. Vegetable- 
tanned sheepskins may be exported at 
the rate of 10,000,000 skins annually. 
Each exporter of chrome-tanned sheep- 
skins will be allowed to export a quan- 
tity equal to his average annual exports 
during the calendar years 1937, 1938, and 
1939. Men’s boots will no longer be sub- 
ject to export controls. 

New Indian Boiler Regulations Being 
Circulated.—The draft of the Indian 
Boiler Regulations, 1946, was published 
in the Gazette of India on October 3, 
1946, for the information of all inter- 
ested parties, and objections and sugges- 
tions were invited to be taken under 
consideration on or after February 1, 
1947. 

The proposed regulations would re- 
place the existing Indian Boiler Regula- 
tions, 1924, and would, among other 
things, provide that all boilers imported 
into British India must be registered. To 
be registered, it would be necessary to 
present a ‘certificate from an Inspecting 
Authority * * * certifying that the 
material was tested and the boiler built 
under their supervision * * *.” The 
list of inspecting authorities recognized 
under the regulations as competent in- 
clude two United States firms. 

The new regulations would go into ef- 
fect at such time as might be designated 
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by the Central Boilers Board of the 
Works, Mines and Power Department of 
the Government of India. 


Iran 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import Quotas and Prohibitions Modi- 
fied —Revised lists of import quotas and 
prohibitions for the year ending March 
20, 1947, were approved by the Iranian 
Council of Ministers on September 16, 
1946, according to a dispatch dated No- 
vember 19 from the American Embassy, 
Tehran. Import licenses are still re- 
quired, but it is no longer necessary to 
obtain them prior to importation except 
in special cases. The revised lists, which 
modify considerably those published in 
July 1946, divide imports into three 
categories. 

The importation of goods in List I, 
which consist largely of foodstuffs, raw- 
textile and leather materials, arms and 
ammunition, and toys, is prohibited. 

Quotas for goods in List II, which are 
a monopoly of the Government, have 
been fixed as follows: 

Million rials 


Silkworm seeds : — .. 
re cca aiioeri =. 160 
Sugar. .---- Sicahashagesaaied oe 300 
Tobacco and products ‘ ‘ 0.5 


Penicillin, anesthetic drugs, methyl- 
ene blue Kata ae : 1 


Matches bau — . 650 
Cigarette paper, cardboard for Ciga- 
rettes : , 2 


Goods in List III, for which the total 
quota is valued at 421,200,000 rials, can 
be imported freely within the quotas set 
aside for them, and consist principally 
of the following items: 

Million rials 


Benzine and other light petrol es- 
sences-_ eich os ican Sins ee ec ee 
Kerosene and derivatives . = 20 
Woolen yarn; cotton yarn (over No 
40) 80 
Dyestuffs Z . 10 
Clothing . i 15 
Footwear ; ‘ ; 15 
Glassware 50 
Copper, brass, bronze, and com- 
pounds -____- i . 
Aircraft and ships <— 100 
Fine arts sts alee aoarke site 10 
Piece goods and velvet of artificial 
fibers Rae ee ciaiaaits 25 


When the quota value assigned to a 
commodity in List III is reached or when 
Iran’s foreign-exchange situation makes 
it necessary (upon recommendation of 
the Foreign Exchange Commission), 
prior authorization must be _ received 
from the Ministry of Commerce and In- 
dustry before further orders will be al- 
lowed. The Ministry has at its disposal 
a reserve quota of 200,000,000 rials which 
may be applied to the quotas of any one 
of the items, after consultation with the 
Customs Administration. Import li- 
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censes for the clearance from the Cus- 
toms of goods mentioned in List III will 
be issued by the Ministry. 

Importation of goods not mentioned in 
any of the three lists is free. 

Any goods on the prohibited list for 
which definite orders were placed or for 
which bank credits had been opened 
prior to the date of this decree can, 
after investigation by the Ministry of 
Commerce and Industry, be granted 
special import licenses. 


{See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of August 
24, 1946, for previous quota lists.| 


— Italy 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Production Taz on Mercury Reduced.— 
The Italian domestic production tax on 
mercury has been reduced by Royal de- 
cree-law of June 7, 1946, published in the 
Gazzetta Ufficiale of July 2, 1946. 

The tax on metallic mercury was re- 
duced from 2,000 to 500 lire per flask of 
34.5 kilograms, and that on mercury in 
the ore from 50 to 13 lire per kilogram 
of mercury. 

The same decree authorizes the Fi- 
nance Minister to modify the rates of 
this tax in accordance with variations in 
world prices, and domestic production 
and consumption needs. 

Authorization No Longer Required for 
Radios in Travelers’ Baggage.—A certifi- 
cate of authorization (nulla osta) from 
the Post and Telecommunications Min- 
istry is no longer required for the admit- 
tance of radio receiving sets brought into 
Italy by travélers, according to circular 
No. 64 of the Ministry of Finance, dated 
July 1, 1946. 

This relaxation applies only to radio 
receiving sets brought in by travelers to- 
gether with their personal effects (or 
within 3 months after their arrival). 

Imports for commercial or professional 
purposes remain subject to the above- 
mentioned authorization. 

Monopoly Taxes Increased On Cer- 
tain Synthetic Antimalarial Prepara- 
tions.—The Italian monopoly tax on cer- 
tain synthetic acridinic and quinolinic 
antimalarial preparations has been in- 
creased by a decree of June 3, published 
in the Gazzetta Ufficiale of July 4, 1946, 
and effective from June 10, 1946. 

The new rates in lire per kilogram net 
(former rates in parentheses) are as fol- 
lows: Acridinic antimalarials—Atebrina, 
Italchina, Chemiochina—4,800 (400); 
quinolinic—Plasmochina and Gamefar— 
36,000 lire (3,000). 

Rates are fixed for the first time by 
this decree on the quinolinic antimalar- 
ials Certuna and Sele, at 9,000 lire per 
kilogram net. 
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Pharmaceutical preparations contain- 
ing the above antimalarials are subject to 
these same rates in proportion to the 
amounts of the antimalarials entering 
into their composition. 

The afore-mentioned monopoly taxes 
apply to both domestic products and im- 
ports. 

Monopoly Tax on Lighters Increased.— 
The monopoly tax on cigarette and cigar 
lighters imported into Italy was in- 
creased by a decree of January 1, 1946, 
published in the Gazzetta Ufficiale of 
February 19, 1946. 

The increased rates of the tax in lire 
per unit are as follows (former rates in 
parentheses): Lighters of gold or plat- 
inum or plated even partially with these 
metals, 500 (50) ; of silver or other metal 
silvered, enameled, engraved, or with 
ornaments or decorations of leather, 
mother-of-pearl, tortoise shell, or other 
material, 300 (30) ; of common metals or 
other common materials, without orna- 
mentation or decoration, 50 (20). 

Importation and sale of lighters and 
flints is reserved to the State Match 
Monopoly (Consorzio Industria Fiammi- 
feri, Rome). 

Italo-Hungarian Trade Arrangement 
Concluded.—A trade-balancing commer- 
cial arrangement for the exchange of 
goods between Italy and Hungary was 
signed at Rome on November 9, 1946, and 
effective from date of signing, according 
to official Italian sources (Informazioni 
per il Commercio Estero, November 16 
and 23). 

The arrangement provides quotas ex- 
pressed in units, weights, or U. S. dollar 
values for the goods to be exchanged 
between the two countries. The quotas 
for imports of Hungarian products into 
Italy are divided into three groups (des- 
ignated as groups A, B, and C) and those 
for imports from Italy into Hungary are 
similarly subdivided (groups A’, B’, and 
C’). In place of exchanges within the 
limit of the whole agreement, the novel 
procedure has been adopted of requiring 
a group-by-group balance (group A 
against group A’, B against B’, and C 
against C’). 

Italian exports to Hungary provided 
for include the following quotas: Ma- 
chine tools, $1,000,000; aniline dyes, 
$400,000; “Rotary” system oil-extraction 
installations, $200,000; automobiles and 
busses, $50,000; detached parts for auto- 
mobiles and tractors, $50,000; electrical 
articles for automobiles, $35,000; motor- 
cycles with tires, $20,000. Quotas are also 
fixed for various other products, includ- 
ing pyrites, concentrated zinc ores, sul- 
fur, electrical condensers, fruits, mer- 
cury, cigarette paper, cotton and wool 
textiles, and office machines. 

Hungarian exports to Italy include the 
following quotas: Gasoline, 50,000 met- 
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ric tons; kerosene, 12,500 tons; gas-oil, 
12,500 tons; radio tubes, 30,000 units; 
spark plugs, 50,000 units; incandescent 
lamps, 250,000 units; lead-ins for incan- 
descent lamps, 1,000,000 pairs; tungsten 
filaments for incandescent lamps, 1,000,- 
000 units. Quotas are also fixed for var- 
ious other products including iron and 
steel, bauxite, malt, sunflower-seed cake, 
agricultural machinery, electric meters, 
and pharmaceutical preparations. 


Japan 
Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Additional Mail Service Announced.— 
The United States Post Office Depart- 
ment announced that beginning January 
8, 1947, reply-paid post cards, and ordi- 
nary letters up to the normal weight 
limit of 4 pounds 6 ounces may be mailed 
to the main islands of Japan—Honshu, 
Kyushu, Shikoku, and Hokkaido. The 
rate of postage for letters is 5 cents for 
the first ounce and 3 cents for each ad- 
ditional ounce or fraction thereof, and 
the rate for reply-paid post cards is 6 
cents. 

Prohibitions remain in effect on com- 
munications of a transactional nature 
and the enclosure of checks, drafts, se- 
curities, currency, or other financial 
instruments. 


Mexico 
Tarif{s and Trade Controls 


Export Duties on Certain Wood nd 
Lumbder Doubdled.—The Mexican export 
duties on certain wood and lumber have 
been increased 100 percent (300 percent 
in one case) by a Mexican decree. 

The new rates of duty, in pesos, with 
former rates in parentheses, are as fol- 
lows: Lignaloe wood, 0.02 per gross kilo- 
gram (0.01); sandalwood, 0.02 per gross 
kilogram (0.01); sassafras wood, 0.02 per 
gross kilogram (0.01); aromatic woods. 
not specified, 0.02 per gross kilogram 
(0.01); railroad ties of ordinary wood, 
ax-hewn, 10 pesos per cubic meter (5); 
railroad ties of ordinary wood, not speci- 
fied, 0.40 per cubic meter (0.20); ordi- 
nary wood, ax-hewn, not specified, 10 
pesos per cubic meter (5) ; boards, planks, 
squares, or beams of ordinary wood, sawn 
or planed, 1 peso per cubic meter (0.50) ; 
logs of ordinary wood, even when stripped 
of bark, with a diameter at the natural 
base of up to 20 centimeters, 0.40 per 
lineal meter (0.20); the same, with a 
diameter at the natural base of more 
than 20 and up to 90 centimeters, 1.10 
per lineal meter (0.55) ; the same, with a 
diameter at the natural base of more 
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than 90 centimeters, 2.40 per lineal meter 
(1.20); fine wood, ax-hewn, 10 per cubic 
meter (5); boards, planks, squares or 
beams of fine wood, sawn or planed, 1 
per cubic meter (0.50) ; logs of fine wood, 
even when stripped of bark, with a diam- 
eter at the natural base of up to 20 centi- 
meters, 0.40 per lineal meter (0.20); the 
same, with a diameter at the natural 
base of more than 20 and up to 60 centi- 
meters, 1.10 per lineal meter (0.55); the 
same, with a diameter at the natural base 
of more than 60 and up to 90 centimeters, 
2.40 per lineal meter (0.55). 


Netherlands 


Economic Conditions 


NEW ORGANIZATIONS AND INSTITUTIONS FOR 
FOREIGN-TRADE PROMOTION ESTAB- 
LISHED 


The Netherlands Government, in ac- 
cordance with its policy of promoting to 
the greatest possible extent Nether- 
lands foreign trade, and in particular 
export trade, has cooperated with pri- 
vate industry in establishing and or- 
ganizing several institutions, all aimed 
at an expansion of Netherlands foreign 
trade, according to Netherlands commer- 
cial papers and reports from. the 
American Embassy at The Hague. 


TRAINING INSTITUTE FOR FOREIGN SERVICE 


The Training Institute for Foreign 
Service, the establishment of which was 
reported at a previous date’ was offi- 
cially inaugurated on September 1, 1946. 
{t will be housed temporarily at Nyen- 
rode Castle, Utrecht Province. During 
the opening ceremonies it was stressed 
that the institute will be of particular 
importance to the Netherlands because 
the Netherlands foreign-exchange situ- 
ation, as well as the export problem, is 
much more serious than was previously 
thought. 


COMMISSION FOR EXPORT PROMOTION 


A Commission for Export Promotion 
was recently established. It is composed 
of representatives of different Ministries, 
such as Economic Affairs, Agriculture, 
and Finance and of representatives of 
the organizations established for private 
industry. On the occasion of its estab- 
lishment, the fact was emphasized that 
exports are one of the most urgent 
Netherlands problems and that the coun- 
try, for the financing of imports, will 
not be able to rely indefinitely upon for- 
eign loans and liquidation of its assets 
abroad but that eventually imports must 
be paid for out of Netherlands exports. 

The task of the commission is three- 


1 FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, July 27, 1946. 
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fold: It is to advise the authorities on 
all matters concerning exports; it is to 
inform private business and industry 
about all Government projects and plans 
concerning foreign trade, and it is to co- 
ordinate all export activities of different 
Government agencies, as well as to 
integrate such Government activities 
with the efforts of private business. 

The commission will further attempt 
to make the exporting business as at- 
tractive as possible, to stimulate “export 
mentality” among Netherlands business 
circles, and to keep official export plans 
and estimates in line with economic 
realities. 

Chairman of the commission is S. Th. 
J. Teppema, Director of the General 
Directorate of Foreign Economic Rela- 
tions. 

INSTITUTE FOR NETHERLANDS-AMERICAN 

INDUSTRIAL COOPERATION 

In contrast to the two above-mentioned 
organizations, the above-named institute 
is not to operate as an agency of the 
Netherlands. However, it was empha- 
sized that it may count “upon the full 
sympathy, and, if necessary, cooperation 
of the authorities.” 

The institute has been organized by 
prominent Netherlands businessmen— 
some of whom have served in important 
Government posts—and by some Goy- 
ernment officials. It will work in close 
cooperation with the National Recon- 
struction Bank, a recently established 
quasi-governmental agency. 

The main objects of the institute are 
to establish or to expand new or existing 
industries in the Netherlands with the 
financial and technical assistance of 
American industries and to promote the 
establishment of branches of existing 
Netherlands industries in the United 
States. It was emphasized, however, 
that these objects were desirable only so 
far as the Netherlands foreign-exchange 
position would permit. 

Investments on the part of American 
industries are envisaged on the basis of 
a minority participation, with the Amer- 
ican investor subscribing about 25 per- 
cent of the capital, either in money or in 
capital goods. 

The institute, it is stated, will operate 
on a non-profit basis and will derive its 
income from contributions, gifts, and 
fees for services rendered. 

The temporary address of the institute 
is Netherland Handel Maatschappij, 
Vijzelstraat 32, Amsterdam. 

CENTRAL INSTITUTE FOR COMMERCIAL 
INTELLIGENCE 

The Chambers of Commerce in Am- 
sterdam and Rotterdam as well as the 
Institute for Export Promotion at The 
Hague were instrumental in the estab- 
lishment of the Central Institute for 
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Commercial Intelligence which was 
founded on November 1, 1946. 

The purpose of this institute is to 
provide the Netherlands exporter with 
information concerning foreign-trade 
leads and opportunities, as well as to 
render all sorts of assistance to the 
jmport-export trade, such as market 
research and analysis, market control, 
representation of business firms in their 
dealings with the authorities, and the 
like. 

The Economic Intelligence Service 
(which forms part of the Ministry of 
Economic Affairs) will transfer part of 
its activities to the Central Institute, as 
soon as the latter is sufficiently equipped 
to handle all these tasks. 


Newfoundland 


Commodity Controls 


Tea Rationing Discontinued.—The ra- 
tioning of tea in Newfoundland has been 
abolished, effective December 16, 1946. 
The Government emphasized that the 
ceiling price of 74 cents per pound would 
remain in effect. 

Tea rationing was introduced in 1943, 
the original scale having been 2 ounces 
per week for adults and one-half ounce 
for children. In October 1943, the adult 
ration was reduced to 1 ounce weekly, but 
it was found possible to reinstate the 
original ration in June 1944. 

Tea has never been markedly scarce, 
and on occasions it has been possible for 
purchasers to obtain it without surren- 
dering ration coupons. The principal 
hardship has been the absence of a vari- 
ety of brands—the only type procurable 
being the “Victory” brand, especially 
packed in Canada for the Newfoundland 
market. 

Sugar is the only commodity still being 
rationed in Newfoundland. 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Export of Soaps Prohibited.—The ex- 
port of soaps of all types from Newfound- 
land is prohibited, effective November 29, 
1946, except with a permit from the Com- 
missioner of Supply, according to an 
amendment to the Defence (Control of 
Exports) Regulations, No. 2, 1944. This 
restriction does not apply to gift parcels 
Sent from Newfoundland by parcel post 
to the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland. 

The Newfoundland Secretary for Sup- 
Ply explained that, owing to the short- 
age of toilet soaps and other soap prod- 
ucts in retail stores in Canada and the 
United States, many Newfoundlanders 
had been sending soap to relatives in 
those countries. The present restriction 
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was designed to forestall such reexports 
of soap products, 

Among the soap products affected 
were: Medicated soap, toilet or fancy 
soap, laundry soap, powdered or flaked 
soap, shaving creams, shaving powders, 
cakes, and sticks, scouring bricks, pastes, 
powders and household washing powders, 
other soaps—including liquid, lubricat- 
ing, dyeing, oil and saddle soap, and 
shampoos. 


Nicaragua 


Airgram From U. S. Embassy 
at Managua 
(Dated January 21, 1947) 


Retail business continued at a moder- 
ate level during the month of December. 
Despite the arrival of a considerable 
quantity of merchandise during the 
month, some merchants’ estimated 
Christmas sales at only 50 percent of 
sales during the corresponding period of 
last year. A lack of money in circula- 
tion, a poor coffee harvest, and political 
unrest were contributing factors. Short- 
ages of certain items, such as building 
materials, still persist. 

The flour shortage, which had forced 
several bakeries to close their doors in 
November, was alleviated somewhat by 
the arrival of several small flour ship- 
ments during the month of December. 
However, flour continues in short sup- 
ply, and to prevent hoarding and black- 
market speculation, local authorities 
have announced plans to control the 
price and distribution of flour until the 
supply increases. 

Approximately half of the 1946-47 cof- 
fee crop had been harvested by the end 
of December. Because of poor flowering 
last spring, followed by a _ prolonged 
drought, it had been anticipated that the 
current crop would be small. However, 
present figures indicate an even smaller 
yield than was expected, and Nicaragua’s 
export surplus for 1946-47 may not ex- 
ceed 260,000 quintals. If this estimate is 
correct, it would be the smallest amount 
exported during the past 15 years. This 
has occasioned grave concern in business 
circles as well as among coffee planters, 
inasmuch as coffee is Nicaragua’s most 
important export crop. The prevailing 
high price of coffee is the only bright 
side of the picture. 

The shortage of jute bags for exporting 
the coffee crop has been relieved by the 
shipment of 120,000 used jute bags from 
New York City during the latter part of 
December. 

The foreign trade of Nicaragua de- 
creased sharply in value in November, as 
compared with October figures. Decline 
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in exports was caused almost entirely by 
decrease in gold shipments, whereas im- 
port decreases were mainly in machinery 
and chemicals and pharmaceutical 
products. Exports during November 
amounted to $940,763; imports for the 
same month were $1,491,014. 

The general price index of 20 basic 
food commodities rose approximately 12 
percent in November, as compared with 
the month of October, principally attrib- 
uted to higher prices for onions and 
milk. In December, the general price 
index dropped slightly more than 1 per- 
cent, as compared with November, 
though certain items, such as coffee, in- 
creased sharply in price. 


Panama 


Airgram From U. 8. Embassy 
at Panama City 


(Dated January 14, 1947) 


General business continued good dur- 
ing the latter part of December 1946, 
although the food supply situation 
continued critical in many essential 
commodities. 

The Panama Government’s previous 
proposal to reduce salaries of all Govern- 
ment officials and employees in order to 
cut Government expenses and balance 
the budget, has been reconsidered, and 
President Jimenez announced that a re- 
duction in the salaries of Government 
employees would not be effected. Gov- 
ernment officials speculate that this 
announcement might result in the abol- 
ishment of some positions, and with a 
consequent reduction in expenses in the 
Government, instead of the general 
salary reduction. In contrast with this 
situation, the Government of Panama, in 
order to increase the national income, 
has prepared four decree laws for 
approval by the Permanent Legislative 
Commission of the National Assembly. 
According to these decrees the following 
increases in taxes are proposed: The tax 
on gasoline increased to 25 cents per gal- 
lon from its present tax rate of 1414 
cents; a tax of 1 per cent on drafts and 
other funds exported from the country; 
an increase in the tax per ton on Pana- 
manian ships operating in national or 
international traffic; and requirements of 
certificates attesting payment of taxes as 
requisite for any commercial or legal 
transaction. 

According to a resolution of the Min- 
istry of Treasury and Finance, the Gov- 
ernment of Panama will withhold in- 
come tax from the salaries of Govern- 
ment employees, and require that private 
enterprises withhold the income tax from 
salaries of their employees and pay it to 
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the National Government in the same 
manner as is being followed in the United 
States. The personal income tax for the 
Republic of Panama for the year 1947 is 
estimated at $250,000. 

On December 17, 1946, the Panamanian 
Government issued a decree-law au- 
thorizing the investment of Social Se- 
curity Funds in buildings and real 
estate for its own services, including hos- 
pitals, clinics, laboratories, and offices, as 
well as for the construction of dwellings 
for those insured under Social Security. 

Gasoline tax collected during 1946 in 
the Republic of Panama amounted to 
$1,760,941 compared with $864,857 col- 
lected during 1945. 

The first shipment of 15,000 sacks of 
cement from the United States for con- 
struction of the National Airport arrived 
during the latter part of December 1946. 
This is a part shipment of 1,000,000 sacks 
ordered by the Panamanian Govern- 
ment. 

At the December meeting of the Board 
of Directors of the Banco Urbanizacion 
y Rehabilitacion it was agreed to expend 
up to $60,000 per month plus 60 percent 
of the Bank’s monthly income for loans 
on private-dwelling construction. Thus, 
the bank will be able to assist private 
investors in the construction of homes 
in order to contribute to the relief of 
the critical housing shortage in the 
Republic. 

The Minister of Labor, Social Welfare, 
and Public Health of the Panamanian 
Government has announced that during 
the early part of 1947, construction will 
be commenced on a sewerage system for 
the following suburbs of Panama: 
Sabanas, San Francisco, Paitilla, Vista 
Hermosa, Pueblo Nuevo, and Rio Abajo. 
Estimated cost of the project is approxi- 
mately $750,000. Work on this project 
will be executed by the Municipal Engi- 
neering Division of the Panama Canal, 
and it is stated that the work will be 
started as soon as the construction of the 
Curundu area is completed. The cost 
of this latter project is estimated at 
$250,000. The Curundu system will serve 
an extensive area including the El] Can- 
grejo property, part of which was 
recently acquired by the National Gov- 
ernment and which will be dedicated to 
the University, also the new hotel, El 
Panama, and residential sections. It is 
stated that all of the above-named con- 
struction program will be financed from 
governmental reserves and will not affect 
the 1947 budget for income and expenses 
for the Republic of Panama which will be 
reduced approximately $5,000,000 as 
compared with the 1946 budget. 

On January 2, 1947, the Ministry of 
Agriculture and Commerce started an 
agricultural and industrial census of the 
Province of Chiriqui in order to ascertain 
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the livestock population in that locality; 
the production of agricultural products 
such as potatoes, rice, coffee, and vege- 
tables; and the number of small local 
industries such as manufacturers of hats, 
fiber hammocks and rope, brown sugar 
in cakes, and saddlery. The census will 
include also the number of persons em- 
ployed, and their wages. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Heifers: Tariff Quota Established.— 
Permission to import 1,000 heifers from 
Costa Rica into Panama at a rate of duty 
reduced from $50 to $1 each, plus a 5 
percent ad valorem consular duty charge, 
was given to the United Fruit Company 
under provision that a check for $1,000 
be deposited with the Ministry of Fi- 
nance and Treasury as a guaranty that 
the importation will be effected within 
1 year, by resolution No. 601, dated No- 
vember 23, 1946, published in the Gaceta 
Oficial of December 4, 1946. 

These heifers will be imported by the 
United Fruit Co. for the purpose of feed- 
ing its workers at Almirante and Bocas 
del Toro. 

This tariff quota was established on 
the basis of article 1 of law No. 90, of 
1941, which provides that the President 
of Panama is authorized to reduce the 
import duties on articles of prime neces- 
sity and to reduce the export taxes on 
national products for the purpose of pro- 
moting and intensifying commerce and 
to reduce the cost of living. 


Peru 


Exchange and Finance 


Contracting of $30,000,000 Export-Im- 
port Bank Loan Authorized.—Peruvian 
law No. 10,726, passed by the Congress 
on November 29, 1946, and published in 
El Peruano, the official gazette, on De- 
cember 31, 1946, authorizes the contrac- 
tion by the Government or the Central 
Bank of a $30,000,000 loan from the Ex- 
port-Import Bank. Proceeds of the loan 
would be used exclusively for the “execu- 
tion of plans for industrialization and for 
remunerative works or services and... 
for the acquisition of machinery and the 
necessary materials for these purposes.” 
No additional information on the proj- 
ects planned is available. 


Republic of the 
Philippines 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Philippine Government To Engage in 
Sugar Importation.—To insure an ade- 
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quate supply of sugar at reasonable 
prices, the Philippine Government 
through the Philippine Relief and Re- 
habilitation Administration and the 
National Trading Corporation, will qj- 
rectly engage in sugar importation to the 
exclusion of private importers, according 
to the Philippine Bureau of Commerce 
“Business Digest,” November 11, 1946. 
This decision, arrived at by the Cabinet, 
amends a previous executive order of the 
President which limited governmenta] 
participation in the sugar import trade to 
commandeering of port arrivals, upon 
payment of landed costs plus a smal] 
margin of profit for private importers, 

Commandeering of Flour.—The Phil- 
ippine Relief and Rahabilitation Admin- 
istration now requires flour importers to 
offer formally to the Government 30 per- 
cent of arrivals of first-class flour only, 
However, the PRRA is not actually ac- 
cepting the offers and is not likely to do 
so in the immediate future, because of 
heavy flour stocks. The more-than-ade- 
quate supply of flour currently on hand 
is the result of the arrival of large ship- 
ments previously delayed by the United 
States maritime strike. 

Commandeering of flour stocKs and ar- 
rivals was begun by the Philippine Gov- 
ernment, through its agency, the PRRA, 
in October 1946, in an effort to hold down 
prices, which were then exorbitant, and 
to bring about a more equitable distribu- 
tion of limited stocks. 

Marks of Origin and Labeling Require- 
ments.—The country of origin must be 
plainly marked, stamped, branded, or 
labeled in legible words and in a con- 
spicuous place on all articles of foreign 
manufacture imported into the Philip- 
pines when such articles are customarily 
marked, stamped, branded, or labeled, 
according to Section 1272 of the Revised 
Administrative Code of the Philippines. 
On packages containing imported arti- 
cles, the quantity of contents as well as 
country of origin must appear. Delivery 
to importer will not be made until this 
requirement is complied with, or, in the 
case of an erroneous indication of quan- 
tity, number, or measurement, until the 
label on the package is made to conform 
to the facts. 

In quoting this section of the Code, 
the Philippine Collector of Customs in 
Circular Letter No. 91,dated December 10, 
1946, specified further that “‘The mark- 
ing must be made in such a manner that 
it can not be easily erased or removed. 
For this purpose crayon or pencil mark 
should not be used. The marking should 
be in stencil to avoid erasure, removal 
and substitution of marks. The placing 
of stickers showing country of origin and 
contents of cases is not sufficient com- 
pliance.” 
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Although strict enforcement of the 
regulations was enjoined, the Philippine 
Collector of Customs emphasized that 
the requirement regarding the mark of 
origin applied only to imported articles 
customarily so stamped or marked. Ref- 
erence was made to Bureau of Customs 
Circular Letter No. 1069, dated Septem- 
per 17, 1937, which specifically exempted 
from the mark-of-origin requirement 
such articles as towels, handkerchiefs, 
sheets, blankets, and steel bars for re- 
inforcing concrete. On the other hand, 
it was pointed out that in the case of 
handkerchiefs contained in cardboard 
boxes the country of origin should be 
stamped or marked on the immediate 
container. 

Although not strictly mark-of-origin 
requirements, there are special marking 
regulations for galvanized sheets, barbed 
wire, nails, paints, varnishes, and paint 
materials imported into the Philippines. 
Information concerning any of the 
specific commodities mentioned will be 
supplied on application to the Eastern 
Division, Office of International Trade 


of the Department of Commerce, or to 


the Field Offices of the Department. 


Spain 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Prohibition on Sulfur Imports Re- 
voked.—The Spanish Government has 
removed the prohibition on the importa- 
tion of sulfur into Spain, under an 
official decree dated November 15, 1946, 
according to the Boletin Oficial del 
Estado, Madrid, of November 26, 1946. 

The original decree prohibiting “tem- 
porarily” further imports of sulfur into 
Spain was issued on April 16, 1934, and 
published the next day in the Gaceta de 
Madrid. This action was designed to 
increase the price of sulfur in the Span- 
ish market, and as soon as the prices for 
the various types exceeded those speci- 
fied in the decree the prohibition was to 
be suspended. « 


Tanganyika 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Hides: Export Tax Established.—Ef- 
fective December 8, 1946, an export tax 
of 9 shillings and 75 cents per frasila 
‘approximately 36 pounds avoirdupois 
het weight) has been established in 
Tanganyika on all domestically produced 
hides, by Government Notice No. 254, 
Published in the supplement to the 
Tanganyika Territory Official Gazette of 
December 13, 1946. 

The reason for the action, according 
to the Government Notice, is that the 
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Albany 7, N. Y., Room 409, County 
Courthouse. 

Albuquerque, N. Mex., 203 W. Gold Ave. 

Atlanta 3, Ga., 78 Marietta St. 

Baltimore 2, Md., 803 Cathedral St. 

Boston 9, Mass., 1800 Customhouse. 

Buffalo 3, N. Y., 242 Federal Bldg. 

— Vt., Rutland Railroad Sta- 
tion. 

Charleston 3, S. C., 310 Peoples Bldg. 

Charleston 1, W. Va., 612 Atlas Bldg. 

Charlotte, N. C., 112%, E. Fourth St. 

Chattanooga 2, Tenn., 505 Federal Post 
Office. 

Cheyenne, Wyo., Federal Recreation 
Bldg. 

Chicago 4, Ill., 357 U. S. Courthouse. 

Cincinnati 2, Ohio, Chamber of Com- 
merce Bldg. 

Cleveland 14, Ohio, 1286 Union Com- 
merce Bldg. 

Columbus 1, Ohio, 1037 N. High St. 

Dallas 2, Tex., 602 Santa Fe Bldg. 

Denver 2, Colo., 302 Midland Savings 
Bldg. 

Des Moines 9, Iowa, 518 Grand Ave. 

Detroit 26, Mich., 1028 New Federal 
Bldg. 

Duluth 5, Minn., 310 Christie Bldg. 

El) Paso 7, Tex., Chamber of Commerce 
Bldg. 

Erie, Pa., Security People’s Trust Co. 

Fargo, N. Dak., 210 Walker Bldg. 

Grand Rapids 2, Mich., 736 Keeler Bldg. 

Hartford 6, Conn., 436 Capitol Ave. 

Houston 14, Tex., 603 Federal Office Bldg. 

Indianapolis 4, Ind., Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

Jacksonville 1, Fla., 425 Federal Bldg. 

Jackson 5, Miss., Masonic Temple Bldg. 

Kansas City 6, Mo., 600 Interstate Bldg. 

Little Rock 5, Ark., 312 Pyramid Bldg. 

Los Angeles 12, Calif., 1540 U. S. Post 
Office and Courthouse. 

Louisville 1, Ky., 631 Federal Bldg. 








Department of Commerce Field Service 


(November 8, 1946) 


Manchester, N. H., 814 Elm St., Beacon 
Bldg. 

Memphis 3, Tenn., 229 Federal Bldg. 

Miami 32, Fla., 947 Seybold Bldg. 

Milwaukee, Wis., 332 W. Wisconsin Ave. 

Minneapolis 1, Minn., 1234 Metropoli- 
tan Life Bldg. 

Mobile 5, Ala., City Hall Annex (2d 
floor). 

New Haven 10, Conn., 152 Temple St. 

New Orleans 12, La., 333 St. Charles 
Ave. 

New York 1, N. Y., 60th Floor, Empire 
State Bldg. 

Norfolk, Va., 712 Wainwright Bldg. 

Oklahoma City 2, Okla., 901-905 Petro- 
leum Bldg. 

Omaha 2, Nebr., 918 City National Bank 
Bldg. 

Peoria, Il., 531 First National Bank Bldg. 

Philadelphia 3, Pa., 1612 Market St. 

Phoenix 8, Ariz., 234 N. Central St. 

— 19, Pa., 7th Ave. and Grant 

t. 

Portland 3, Maine, 76 Pearl St. 

Portland 4, Oreg., 520 SW. Morrison 8t. 

Providence 3, R. I., Customhouse. 

Richmond 19, Va., Room 2, Mezzanine, 
801 E. Broad St. 

St. Louis 1, Mo., 107 New Federal Bldg. 

Salt Lake City I, Utah, 312 Atlas Bldg. 

San Antonio 5, Tex., 101 Transit Tower 
Bldg 


San Diego 1, Calif., 906 Columbia St. 

San Francisco 11, Calif., 307 Custom- 
house. 

Savannah, Ga., Room 6, U. S. Court- 
house and P. O. Bldg. 

Scranton, Pa., First Natl. Bank Bldg. 

Seattle 4, Wash., 809 Federal Office Bldg. 

Sioux Falls 6, S. Dak., 310 Policyholders 
Natl. Bldg. 

Syracuse 2, N. Y., 224 Harrison St. 

Texarkana 5, Tex., 817 Texarkana Natl. 
Bank Bldg. 

Wichita 2, Kans., 205 K. F. H. Bldg. 

Worcester 8, Mass., 340 Main St. 

















price obtainable for exportable hides has, 
“owing to circumstances connected with 
the war, increased to such an extent as 
to justify the imposition of an export tax 
thereon.” 


Uruguay 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Unprocessed Natural Sisal Fiber To Be 
Used in Industry: Included in the Raw- 
Materials Section of Tariff at a Lower 
Rate of Duty.—Unprocessed natural sisal 
fiber to be used in the manufacture of 
threads for binder twine, rope, cords, 
door mats, brushes, and other items has 
been included in the raw-material sec- 
tion of the Uruguayan tariff at a rate of 
duty, including surtax, reduced from 52 
to 26 percent of the c. i. f. Montevideo 
value, and exempt from the 50 percent 
general increase in duty of July 24, 1942, 
according to a resolution dated Novem- 
ber 27, 1946, published in the Diario 
Oficial of December 7, 1946. 

Mica in Sheets: Included in Raw-Ma- 
terials Section of Customs Tariff at a 


Lower Rate of Duty.—Mica in sheets of 
more than 8 centimeters at the widest 
part has been included in the raw-mate- 
rials section of the Uruguayan customs 
tariff at a rate of duty, including surtax, 
reduced from 52 to 26 percent of a fixed 
official valuation of 7.80 pesos per kilo- 
gram, and exempt from the 50 percent 
general increase in duty of July 24, 1942, 
according to a resolution dated Novem- 
ber 27, 1946, published in the Diario 
Oficial of December 6, 1946. 

Apples: Temporarily Exempted from 
Import Duty.—Fresh apples were au- 
thorized importation into Uruguay free 
from import duties and other customs 
charges from November 27, 1946, until 
February 15, 1947, by a decree dated 
November 27, 1946, published in the 
Diario Oficial of December 3, 1946. 

Lemons: Freed From Export Con- 
trols.—Lemons have been freed from ex- 
port controls in Uruguay by a decree 
dated November 26, 1946, published in 
the Diario Oficial of December 14, 1946. 

|For announcement of regulations govern- 
ing the exportation of fresh fruit from Uru- 

(Continued on p. 40) 
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Prepared in Commodities Branch, Office of International Trade, Department of Commerce 


Beverages 


CHILEAN Hop SITUATION 


Hops for Chile’s brewing industry are 
imported. Germany, and to a lesser ex- 
tent Czechoslovakia, supplied Chile’s pre- 
war requirements of hops; the United 
States has supplied practically all since 
1940. 

Imports of hops were rather erratic 
during the 9 years 1937-45, varying from 
100 to more than 300 metric tons, while 
the annual average during that period 
amounted to 176 metric tons. Imports 
during the first 10 months of 1946 totaled 
162 metric tons with a c. i. f. value of 
$279,294, compare with 1945 shipments 
of 152 tons, valued at $283,827. 

Brewers reported that the stock situa- 
tion for hops was satisfactory, and they 
expected no future difficulties. Ship- 
ments of hops probably will increase 
somewhat as the demand for beer has 
been reported on the upswing. 


MANUFACTURE OF SPIRITS IN POZNAN, 
POLAND 


The manufacture of spirits, principally 
from potatoes, is one of the most im- 
portant industries in the Province of 
Poznan, Poland. 

Before the war there were about 425 
distilleries in the Province; now there are 
only about one-half of that number. 
Some of the plants destroyed by war op- 
erations are being reconstructed. It is 
said that about 18 percent of the prewar 
output of spirits for the whole of Poland 
was produced in Poznan, whereas the 
present production is at least 25 percent 
of the total. In 1938, the output of 100- 
proof spirits for all Poland was 85,965,000 
liters (1 liter=1.0567 quarts). The 
Province’s production in 1945 was esti- 
mated at 5,000,000 liters of 100-proof 
alcohol. 

The State Spirit Monopoly program for 
all of Poland presages an output of 
50,000,000 liters for the 1946-47 season, 
60,000,000 liters for the 1947-48 season, 
and 70,000,000 liters for 1948-49. Fac- 
tories operate from September to July, 
allowing the other 2 months for the re- 
conditioning of machinery and plant. 

The present production will be used for 
domestic consumption and for export to 
Russia, as the plants for the dehydration 
of alcohol for industrial purposes were 


destroyed during the war and have not 
yet been placed in operation. 

The exportation of spirits is controlled 
by the Ministry of Commerce and Navi- 
gation. Although the Monopoly is not 
directly active in export plans, it reports 
that arrangements are being made for 
the exportation of limited quantities of 
vodka and that bottles for the purpose 
have been purchased. 


Chemicals 


FERTILIZER PRODUCTION, SAO PAULO, BRAZIL 


Fertilizer produced by packing houses 
in the State of Sao Paulo, Brazil, in 1945 
amounted to 4,117 metric tons, and in the 
6 months January—June 1946, to 2,638 
tons, according to the Federal Ministry 
of Agriculture. 

Production of bone meal was 974 tons 
in 1945 and 212 tons in the first half of 
1946; 29 tons of dried blood were pro- 
duced in 1945 and 24 tons in the period 
January—June 1946. 


BRAZIL'S IMPORTS OF DYES 


The United States supplied 332 of the 
414 metric tons of coal-tar dyes imported 
by Brazil in the first 6 months of 1946, 
according to the Brazilian Ministry of 
Finance. Total imports were worth 
$1,505,750, and those from the United 
States, $1,010,600. 

Imports of intermediates for dyes 
amounted to 62 tons in the first half of 
1946; the United States furnished 46 
tons. Values were $127,000 and $92,900, 
respectively. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN CANADIAN INDUSTRY 


A canadian affiliate of a large United 
States chemical company has opened of- 
fices in Montreal and Toronto for distri- 
bution of the company’s line of dyes, 
chemicals, and intermediates. This and 
other recent developments reflect grow- 
ing appreciation of Canada as a multi- 
million-dollar consumer of dyes, accord- 
ing to the foreign press. 

The Canadian market has customarily 
been supplied by the United States, the 
United Kingdom, and Switzerland. It 
is possible, however, that the manufac- 
ture of dyes will be initiated in the Do- 
minion a little later. One Canadian com- 
pany has indicated that it is considering 
such an undertaking. 


The Hydro Commission, Ontario, Can. 
ada, has experimented successfully with 
DDT to combat the sawfly, one of the 
most destructive pests attacking the pine 
tree, according to a foreign chemical] 
publication. Almost complete contro] 
was obtained in one area by aerial spray- 
ing, and in another region ground spray- 
ing of larvae is cleaning out places which 
resisted treatment from the air. Para- 
site control is of great importance to 
the Commission, as it has about 18,000,- 
000 board feet of timber on its holdings, 

The activities of the Hydro Commis- 
sion supplement the work of the Ca- 
nadian Government in using DDT to 
eradicate the spruce budworm. Results 
of the latter tests were fairly satisfactory, 
but the cost was relatively high. 

Canadian imports of fertilizers were 
24 percent greater in value in the period 
January—October 1946 than those in the 
like period of 1945, according to the Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics. Totals 
were $3,634,000 and $2,921,000, respec- 
tively. 


NEW SULFUR FLOTATION PLANT, CHILE 


The Compania Azufrera Aucanquilcha 
is constructing a sulfur flotation plant 
at Ollague, Chile, to treat 300,000 metric 
tons of accumulated residues. The plant 
is designed to handle daily 100 tons of 
residue containing 40 percent sulfur and 
to recover 18 to 20 tons of fine sulfur. 

Construction work started in the fall, 
but production will not begin before 
April. Working conditions are difficult, 
as the mine is in the Cordillera at a 
height of 18,000 feet and the plant is at 
13,000 feet. The company does not plan 
to operate the mine but will confine its 
activities to the accumulated residue. 


PRODUCTION OF SULFURIC ACID, FRANCE 


Production of sulfuric acid in France, 
amounting to 163,342 metric tons in the 
first quarter of 1946, increased to 214,587 
tons in the second quarter, according to 
the French Ministry of Production. Out- 
put in July and August totaled 147,298 
tons. Compared with a monthly average 
in 1938 of 106,000 tons, the monthly aver- 
age in the first and second quarters of 
1946 was 54,447 and 71,529 tons, respec- 
tively; in July and August it was 73,649. 


SHORTAGES IN GREECE 


The chemical industry in Greece lacks 
raw materials and cannot attain prewar 
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levels of production. Other industries 
also need materials, and their limited 
operation has lessened the demand for 
chemicals in some cases. Fertilizers are 
reported not to be used as extensively 
as before the war and limited demand has 
affected the industry, which, however, 
needs phosphate rock. The dull con- 
struction situation has reduced the mar- 
ket for paint and varnish, while an unu- 
sual shortage of materials has caused a 
slump in the tanning industry. 

Soap and glass factories are being ad- 
versely affected by the tight world situ- 
ation in soda ash and caustic soda. The 
shortage of materials has reduced soap 
production to 40 percent of the prewar 
figure and further reductions are ex- 
pected to follow. Sulfur oil is also needed 
by the soap industry, but output is lim- 
ited because the one factory producing 
carbon disulfide cannot operate for lack 
of machinery and parts. The glass in- 
dustry, the major consumer of soda ash, 
will be forced to suspend production un- 
less additional supplies are received. 


CHEMICAL FIRM AFFILIATES WITH Co- 


OPERATIVE, ITALY 


Montecatini, the outstanding Italian 
chemical firm, is said to be considering 
affiliation with the newly formed in- 
dustrial cooperative, Ufficio Sviluppe Es- 
portazione. The latter organization 
plans to develop exports, find markets 
abroad for its members, and build up 
foreign exchange. It is reported to in- 
clude in its membership the Instituto 
per la Ricostruzione Industriale, a semi- 
State entity. 


DECLINE IN OUTPUT OF PYRITES, PORTUGAL 


Production of the Portuguese pyrites 
industry, largely for export, declined 
during the war years because of ship- 
ping difficulties. Output in 1945 ad- 
vanced to 171,000 metric tons, compared 
with 130,000 in 1944, but it was only 
about 25 percent of the 1939 production 
of 672,000 tons. Available freight space 
was still too limited to be used for a 
relatively low-unit-price commodity. 


IMPORTS OF INDUSTRIAL GELATINE, U. K. 


The United Kingdom’s imports of in- 
dustrial gelatine, glue, and glue size ad- 
vanced to 11,688 hundredweight (1 hun- 
dredweight=112 pounds) in the 10 
months January—October 1946 from the 
low of 81 hundredweight in the like pe- 
riod of 1945, according to the British 
Board of Trade. Imports of these mate- 
rials in the first 10 months of 1938 
amounted to 138,040 hundredweight. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN SWEDEN’S MANUFACTURE 


Following extensive research in the 
laboratories of the Lidkoping Sugar Re- 
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finery, Sweden, a number of chemical 
products formerly imported are being 
manufactured from domestic raw ma- 
terials—waste molasses and whey. 

After the first experiments several 
years ago on the manufacture of lactic 
acid from molasses and whey proved 
successful, several other materials of im- 
portance to Swedish industry were pro- 
duced. The lactic acid is being used in 
the leather, soft-drink, bakery, and phar- 
maceutical industries. 

Another product is lactic esters, which 
are employed as softening agents for 
lacquers and varnishes, and are also used 
in the manufacture of acrylates and 
plastics. By a process of ether extrac- 
tion, chemically pure lactic acid is ob- 
tained for use in pharmacies and in 
laboratory analyses. The company also 
plans to produce calcium lactate, ferro- 
lactates, and antimony lactates. 


Coal 


PRODUCTION IN NEW ZEALAND 


Production of coal in the third quarter 
of 1946, amounting to 745,477 long 
tons, showed a slight decrease from the 
763,760 tons produced in the third quar- 
ter of 1945 and an increase from the 677,- 
519 tons produced in the second quarter 
of 1946. Total production in the first 
9 months of 1946 amounted to 2,063,547 
long tons, including production from 
open-cast mines. 


Construction 


PROJECTS IN ZULIA, VENEZUELA 


Construction and engineering work 
planned for early 1947 in the State of 
Zulia, Venezuela, include roads and 
streets, rural schools, an office building 
and warehouse, and a modern packing 
plant and cold-storage warehouse. A 
contract let for road construction and 
street paving amounts to 14,000,000 boli- 
vares. Much of the paving involves arte- 
rial streets in residential sections of 
Maracaibo. For the construction of rural 
schools, the sum of 1,000,000 bolivares 
has been set aside. 

In January 1947 contracts were ex- 
pected to be let for construction of an 
office building and warehouse for im- 
ported goods for the Banco Agricola y 
Pecuario On land acquired in La Ciega 
(port area of Maracaibo). At the same 
time a modern packing plant and cold- 
storage warehouse for meats and fruits 
is to be constructed in Bella Vista near 
the municipal abbatoir. A dock for lake 
boats will adjoin the warehouse. 
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Electrical 
Equipment 


PLAN FOR REFRIGERATION PLANT, MEXICO 


A modern up-to-date refrigeration 
plant, to cost about 1,000,000 pesos, is 
planned by the largest wholesale and 
retail produce market in Mexico City, 
Mexico. The investment in machinery 
and equipment is expected to amount to 
between 1,000,000 and 2,000,000 pesos. 
An auxiliary Diesel power plant is to be 
installed. 

Materials and machinery needed for 
the plant are reported to be free from 
import duties as well as from taxes of 
the Federal district and the National 
Government. 

The plant is to have a capacity to 
handle 3,000 tons of foodstuffs, with fa- 
cilities for quick freezing and for storing 
sea food, meats in carcass or processed, 
fowl, eggs, butter, cheese, cream, fruits, 
and vegetables, most of which are to be 
of Mexican origin. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Coffee and Cacao 
Cacao DELIVERIES AND EXPORTS, ECUADOR 


During November 1946 deliveries of 
cacao to Guayaquil, Ecuador, amounted 
to 14,158 quintals of 101.4 pounds each, 
in comparison with 7,238 quintals in Oc- 
tober 1946 and 36,938 quintals in Novem- 
ber 1945. The net deficit of deliveries 
during the first 11 months of 1946 in 
comparison with the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1945 was 85,303 quintals. 

Cacao exports from Ecuador during 
the period January-—October 1946 
amounted to 14,956,206 kilograms, val- 
ued at $4,841,611, as against 13,627,896 
kilograms, valued at $3,180,438, in the 
corresponding period of 1945, according 
to preliminary official statistics. It is 
estimated that exports of cacao during 
November 1946 totaled about 867,000 
kilograms, 87 percent going to the United 
States and 13 percent to Colombia. 

American demand for Ecuadoran 
cacao continued exceptionally firm dur- 
ing November, and quotations for “extra 
superior” grade were about $26 per 
quintal f. o. b. Guayaquil. 


COFFEE Exports, HONDURAS 


Coffee exported from Honduras to the 
United States during the third quarter 
of 1946 amounted to 414,472 pounds 
(3,140 bags of 60 kilograms each) of 
clean coffee valued at $76,077. In com- 
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parison, 1,941,010 pounds were exported 
in the like quarter of 1945 and 2,047,130 
pounds in the second quarter of 1946. 


Fruits 
BANANA EXPorTS, ECUADOR 


Banana exports from Ecuador during 
November 1946 amounted to 139,460 
stems, of which 88,133 stems went to 
Chile, 45,912 stems to the United States, 
and 5,415 stems to Peru, according to 
trade sources. In November 1945, ex- 
ports totaled 71,986 stems, of which 67,- 
805 stems went to Chile and the re- 
mainder to Peru. Shipments during the 
first 10 months of 1946 amounted to 1,- 
024,529 stems, as compared with 462,663 
stems in the corresponding period of 
1945. 


GUATEMALA’S EXPORTS OF BANANAS 


During November 1946, exports of 
bananas from Guatemala amounted to 
947,153 stems ($960,232), as compared 
with 529,276 stems in November 1945. 
In addition, in November 1946, air ship- 
ments amounting to 19,987 pounds, with 
a declared value of $2,312, went to St. 
Petersburg, Fla 


Grains and Products 


CULTIVATION OF WHITE HysBRIp Corn, 
ONTARIO, CANADA 


White hybrid corn now being grown 
under contract in western Ontario, Can- 
ada, is a recent development—newer 
even than the introduction of yellow hy- 
brids into Ontario in 1938. Foundation 
stocks are not yet available in the Prov- 
ince, and seed for the 1946 crop was im- 
ported from the United States. 

Through White Hybrid Corn Produc- 
ers, a new company established at Chat- 
ham, Ontario, to supervise the product 
and handle relations with farmers the 
Dominion’s largest manufacturer of 
ready-to-eat cereals has contracted to 
buy annually 1,000,000 bushels of white 
hybrid corn. Contracts to grow the corn 
have been signed with 1,875 farmers, and 
a total of about 20,000 acres in western 
Ontario was to be harvested in the fall 
of 1946. 

The company’s annual requirements of 
white corn are currently running in ex- 
cess of 1,000,000 bushels, shelled, and it 
is expected that it will eventually pro- 
vide a market for at least 2,000,000 an- 
nually. A substantial part of this will go 
into production of cereals for export. 
Through this company, farmers con- 
tracting to grow white hybrid corn will 
have indirect access to markets in Eng- 
land, Europe, Africa, and the Middle 
East—areas to which a factory at Lon- 
don, Ontario, was exporting before the 
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war. As farmers ceased growing white 
corn several years ago as a livestock and 
poultry feed, supplies have been imported 
from South Africa, South America, and 
the United States. 

In 1944 a total of 567,000 acres in On- 
tario was planted to corn. The annual 
average of acres planted for the period 
1932-41 was 485,346. One important re- 
sult of the development of hybrid corn 
will be a gradual widening of the areas 
in which corn can be grown. 


Meats and Products 


COLOMBIAN GOVERNMENT AUTHORIZES 
IMPORTATION OF HoG LARD 


The failure of Colombia’s vegetable- 
fat industry to obtain sufficient quan- 
tities of raw materials to meet the coun- 
try’s fat and oil requirements has once 
again prompted the Colmbian Govern- 
ment to lift its ban on hog-lard impor- 
tations. On November 29, 1946, the 
President of Colombia signed resolution 
No. 237 authorizing the importation of 
200,000 tins of lard of 16.9 net kilograms 
each, (1 kilogram equals 2.2046 pounds). 
This quota of 3,380,000 kilograms com- 
pares with authorized imports of 3,788,- 
311 kilograms in 1945. During the past 
7 years, authorized imports of hog lard 
in Colombia have ranged from a high of 
7,052,059 kilograms in 1939 to a low of 
21,644 kilograms in 1943. The United 
States has been the main source of sup- 
ply and Argentina a close second. 


MEAT PRODUCTION IN THE BRITISH ZONE, 
GERMANY 


The number of cattle to be slaughtered 
in the British Zone of Germany in the 
1946-47 season was set at 853,000 heads; 
of this amount 700,000 were to be beef 
cattle and the remaining 153,000 were 
to be breeding cattle. However, owing 
to the desperate food situation within 
the Zone and the diminished supply of 
available animal fodder, the British Mil- 
itary Government has increased the fig- 
ure to 1,068,000 head, 878,000 of which 
will be beef cattle and the remaining 
190,000 breeding cattle. This revised to- 
tal, 24 percent of which will be cattle 
less than 1 year old, represents approxi- 
mately 20 percent of the Zone’s entire 
herd. 

Schleswig-Holstein was to furnish 30,- 
000 head of the breeding cattle; Lower 
Saxony, 60,000 head; and Weser-Elms 
100,000. 

Meat deliveries to the British Zone for 
the ninety-sixth food-ration period were 
estimated to be 13,680 tons of beef, 570 
tons of veal, 158 tons of mutton, and 
5,000 tons of pork, a total of about 19,408 
tons. The demand for the period was 
estimated at 70,400 tons. 
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TOMATO AND TOMATO-JUICE PACKS, Canapa 


The 1945 tomato-juice pack in Canada 
was nearly 58,000,000 cans, and the pack 
of whole tomatoes was approximately 
32,000,000 cans. Prior to the war the 
pack of whole tomatoes about doubled 
that of juice, but the ratio has gradually 
reversed because the process for making 
juice requires less labor. As additional] 
labor becomes available, it is expected 
that the industry will pack more of the 
whole tomatoes. 

Ontario is by far the largest tomato- 
growing Province in Canada. The 
remainder of the industry is chiefly in 
Quebec, where growers were under con- 
tract in 1946 for 5,920 acres, and in Brit- 
ish Columbia, where 1946 contracts 
totaled 3,070 acres. 

In 1946 Ontario packers contracted for 
the tomatoes from 44,770 acres, enough 
to fill nearly 179,000,000 cans. The total 
contracted tomato acreage in all of 
Canada was 38,610 acres in 1945. 


Leather and 
Products 


SHOE PRODUCTION, FRANCE 


Shoe production in France totaled 
3,288,890 pairs during September 1946, 
according to a foreign trade publication. 
Of the total, 2,682,951 pairs had leather 
soles; 576,605 pairs, rubber soles; and 
29,334 pairs, wood soles. Production in 
August totaled 2,959,223 pairs. In addi- 
tion, 45,226 pairs of military and special 
footwear were produced in September, 
and 47,000 in August. 

The output of slippers amounted to 
2,771,567 pairs in September and 1,924.- 
726 pairs in August. 


HIDE-AND-SKIN PRODUCTION AND TRADE, 
MEXxIco 


Production of hides and skins in Mexico 
during September 1946 was estimated as 
follows: Cattle hides, 207,216; calfskins, 
5,000; goat and kid skins, 276,580; sheep 
and lamb skins, 47,214. 

During that month 103,679 kilograms 
of cattle hides were exported, all of which 
went to the United States. Imports into 
Mexico were as follows: Cattle hides, 
104,859 kilograms, principally from 
Colombia and Guatemala; goat and kid 
skins, 38 kilograms. 


EXPORTS FROM NIGERIA TO U. S. 


Declared exports of hides and skins 
from Nigeria to the United States during 
November 1946 included 158 tons of sheep 
and lamb skins, valued at $223,638; 383 
pieces of reptile skins, valued at $324, 
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and 200 pieces of leopard skins, valued at 
$9,877. 

During the first 11 months of 1946 
shipments included the following (value 
in parentheses): Cattle hides, 134 tons 
($54,208) ; sheep and lamb skins, 427 tons 
($477,944) ; goat and kid skins, 751 tons 
($1,021 227); reptile skins, 12,595 pieces 
($22,750); leopard skins, 2,288 pieces 
($119,265); and serval-cat skins, 700 
pieces ($1,002). 


U. K.’s TRADE 


United Kingdom imports of leather 
and raw materials during October 1946, 
according to a British trade paper were 
as follows, with corresponding figures for 
October 1845 in parentheses: Undressed 
leather, 26,969 hundredweight (28,190) ; 
dressed leather, 1,725 hundredweight 
(562); wet cattle hides, 134,744 hundred- 
weight (105,652); dry and dry salted 
cattle hides, 37,097 hundredweight 
(12,997) ; sheep and lamb skins, wooled, 
17,216 hundredweight (3,217); goat 
skins, 8,796 hundredweight (220,685 
pieces); tanning extracts, 147,249 hun- 
dredweight (58,956) ; other tanning sub- 
stances, 12,353 hundredweight (49,721) ; 
leather gloves, 4,307 dozen pairs (9,143). 

Exports during October 1946 were 
higher than in the preceding year, as 
follows: Undressed leather, 9,192 hun- 
dredweight (6,877); dressed leather, 
7,844 hundredweight (1,471); undressed 
hides and skins, excluding rabbit, 978 
hundredweight (462); tanning extracts, 
13,175 hundredweight (5,543); leather 
gloves, 11,071 dozen pairs (6,216). 

Imports of footwear were valued at 
£44557 in October 1946, as compared 
with £73,563 in the preceding October 
and £232,862, the monthly average for 
1938. Exports of footwear were valued 
at £815,561 in October 1946, £123,478 in 
October 1945. The 1938 monthly aver- 
age was £163,550. 


Lumber and 
Products 


CONDITIONS IN INDUSTRY, FINLAND 


Wood is probably the most important 
single commodity in the Finnish war- 
reparation program. In addition to the 
forest products in the form of paper, 
pulp, and sawn goods which enter the 
direct shipments, a considerable amount 
of wood is indirectly connected with the 
program. Wood ships and barges, pre- 
fabricated houses, plywood, and crates 
used in packing machine deliveries are 
included. Penalty payments for recent 
defaults on the part of the metal indus- 
try were made in the form of extra ship- 
ments of prefabricated houses and 
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thread spools. The construction of fac- 
tory additions required for the expan- 
sion of the war-reparation industries, 
and building houses for the war evac- 
uees, also have made heavy drains on 
the available domestic lumber supply. 

The exportation of forest products 
also is important in obtaining foreign 
exchange necessary for importing re- 
quired items, such as sulfur for the pulp 
mills and machinery for the metal and 
shipbuilding industries. 

The wood-felling program in Fin- 
land was Officially reported in December 
1946 as being 10,000,000 cubic meters 
behind schedule. The Finnish Premier 
had urged all concerned to do their ut- 
most to hasten the completion of the 
felling plan, as the country depends 
largely upon exports of forest products 
for its welfare, as well as for its ability 
to obtain the necessary foreign ex- 
change. In order to induce better ful- 
fillment of the plan, only part of the 
workers’ taxes will be collected at the 
source, thus deviating from the general 
rule. 


Medicinals and 


Crude Drugs 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, HONG KONG 


Hong Kong’s imports of chemicals and 
drugs (not including Chinese medicines) , 
during the first 9 months of 1946 were 
valued at US$20,425,362, a tremendous 
increase over the figure of US$6,009,417 
in the corresponding period of 1939. 
The value of Hong Kong’s exports of 
chemicals and drugs likewise made note- 
worthy gains, the figure being US$16,- 
752,435 for the first 9 months of 1946, 
compared with US$5,607,446 during the 
like period of 1939. 

The value of Hong Kong’s imports of 
Chinese medicines throughout the first 


‘three quarters of 1946 was US$52,805,804, 


more than double the figure of US$20,- 
538,228 in the comparable period of 
1939. Exports of Chinese medicines 
from Hong Kong in the first 9 months 
of 1946 were valued at US$48,818,933, 
compared with US$16,351,253 in the cor- 
responding months of 1939. Declared 
exports of Chinese medicines from 
Hong Kong to the United States during 
October 1946 amounted to 48,829 pounds, 
valued at US$104,558. 


IMPORT-LICENSE CONTROLS FOR QUININE 
SALTS, INDIA 


The Government of India recently re- 
introduced import-license controls for 
such quinine salts as quinine sulfate, bi- 
sulfate, hydrochloride, and _ bihydro- 
chloride, reports the foreign press. 
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NICARAGUAN IMPORTS 


The value of Nicaragua’s imports of 
chemical products and pharmaceuticals 
in September 1946 was $97,058, as com- 
pared with $102,813 in August and $129,- 
243 in July of the same year. 


TOTAQUINA PRODUCTION, TANGANYIKA 


The Government factory at Dar-es- 
Salaam, in Tanganyika Territory, a pro- 
ducer of totaquina, increased its output 
from 640 pounds in 1942 to 8,900 pounds 
in 1945. The price of the domestically 
processed totaquina, mainly from Tan- 
ganyika-grown cinchona bark, is about 
half that of quinine bisulfate. The Gov- 
ernment is therefore keenly interested in 
the production of totaquina, especially 
for local consumption. 

Totaquina consists of all the crystalliz- 
able alkaloids present in the original cin- 
chona bark, and contains approximately 
40 percent of quinine, 20 percent of cin- 
chonidine, 10 percent of cinchonine, and 
smaller percentages of quinidine and 
other alkaloids. 

Great care is taken in the local manu- 
facture of totaquina to insure uniformity 
of the product. 


Rose-Hip CouuecTION, U. K. 


More than 500 tons of rose hips were 
collected during the past season by the 
National Rose Hip Products Association 
in Great Britain, with the cooperation of 
the Ministries of Health and Supply, 
states the British press. Previous reports 
estimated the vitamin-C content of this 
quantity as equivalent to 25,000,000 
oranges. 


Naval Stores and 
Resins 


BRAZILIAN IMPORTS 


Brazil imported 2,632 metric tons of 
pitch, worth $1,096,000, in the January-— 
June period of 1946, according to statis- 
tics of the Brazilian Ministry of Finance. 
The United States supplied 2,581 tons, 
with a valuation of $1,084,000. 

Imports of turpentine in the first half 
of 1946 amounted to 256 tons, worth 
$97,300, those from the United States 
totaling 229 tons, valued at $88,550. 

The United States was the sole source 
of the 157 tons of rosin, worth $26,000, 
imported into Brazil in the first half of 
1946. 


PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, PORTUGAL 


Production of naval stores in Portu- 
gal is regulated by the Naval Stores 
Board, and output fluctuates consider- 
ably from year to year. In 194445, 
19,000 metric tons of rosin were pro- 
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duced, compared with 34,550 in 1943-44, 
and 48,000 in 1942-43. Estimated pro- 
duction in 1945-46 is 25,000 tons, and in 
1946-47, 50,000 tons. 

In 1944-45, turpentine production to- 
taled 4,680 tons; in 1943-44, it was 8,790 
tons, and in 1942-43, 11,790 tons. Esti- 
mated output in 1945-46 is 7,000 tons, 
and in 1946-47, 14,000 tons. 

After provision is made for domestic 
consumption of approximately 3,000 tons 
each of rosin and turpentine, the re- 
mainder is available for export. Rosin 
exports, which amounted to 50,000 tons 
in 1939, dropped to 29,000 in 1943, and 
to 16,000 in 1944, but advanced to 43,400 
tons in 1945. The United Kingdom, a 
principal buyer, was absent from the 
market in the years 1942-44, so that 
stocks of rosin accumulated during that 
period and accounted for the reduced 
output between 1943 and 1945. The 
carry-over from 1944-45 was estimated 
at 16,000 tons. 

In 1945, however, the United King- 
dom reentered the Portuguese market, 
taking 34,000 tons of the total rosin ex- 
ports of 43,000 tons, and that country 
has made an “umbrella” contract for 
the 1946-47 exportable surplus, in which 
Belgium, Denmark, Eire, Finland, the 
Netherlands, Norway, and Switzerland 
will participate. 


Oils, Fats, and 
Oilseeds 


OILSEED SHORTAGE, BRITISH ZONE OF 
GERMANY 


Conditions in the margarine industry 
in the British Zone of Germany have be- 
come serious, owing to the raw-material 
situation and the absolute lack of pro- 
spects for imports of oleaginous seeds. 

The oilseed crop in the British Zone in 
1946 was a failure, having amounted to 
only 20,000 tons. Early estimates were 
for a harvest of 50,000 tons. Collection 
of beechnuts yielded, 1,000 tons of which 
78 percent went toward the payment 
to the private collectors. (Two hundred 
grams of margarine or 150 grams of edi- 
ble oil were returned for 1 kilogram of 
beechnuts.) If present fat rations are 
maintained, the margarine made from 
the 1946 crop of oilseeds will be sufficient 
for allocation until the beginning of 
February. 

The German margarine industry, 
which before the war comprised 100 
plants in all of Germany, is now reduced 
to 8 plants in the British Zone. These 
comprise two big plants with a monthly 
capacity exceeding 800 tons, four me- 
dium-sized plants with a capacity of 400 
to 800 tons, and, finally, two small plants 
with a capacity under 400 tons each. One 
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of these big plants is still connected with 
the British-controlled Unilever concern, 
but this has had no effect on its raw- 
material supply and production. 

The fat supply has always been one of 
the most critical problems of the Ger- 
man foreign-trade policy; in fact, in 
prewar Gays Germany imports of oil- 
seeds supplied 92 percent of the entire 
national demand of vegetable oils and 
fats. Since there are no surpluses of oil- 
seeds anywhere in the world, imports of 
vegetable oils cannot be obtained. 


OLIVE-OIL PRODUCTION, TURKEY 


The Turkish olive crop of 1946 has 
been estimated at 37,000 metric tons. 
First estimates placed the crop at 40,000 
tons, but because of unfavorable weather 
conditions the yield was considerably 
less. 

It is stated that the quality of almost 
all the olive oil of the 1946 crop will be 
of low acidity, which means a high-grade 
oil. Another point of interest in connec- 
tion with the 1946 olive-oil crop is that 
the Turkish Government has decided not 
to collect olive oil in kind from growers 
as part of the tax on olive oil. Such 
collections have been made during the 
past 5 years. 

The export of olive oil from Turkey 
continued to be prohibited by a govern- 
mental decree, as production of this com- 
modity is hardly sufficient to meet the 
domestic requirements of the country. 
Before 1939 the annual consumption of 
olive oil in all Turkey was approximately 
16,000 metric tons. Since the war there 
has been an increase in consumption ow- 
ing to Army requirements and to the ex- 
tremely high cost of butter (which is re- 
Placed by olive oil in many homes). 
However, it is said that this increase in 
consumption would not exceed 7,000 me- 
tric tons per year. There should, there- 
fore, be a surplus of about 12,000 metric 
tons, but as a result of illegal and clan- 
destine shipments out of the country no 
surplus is expected at the end of the 
season. 


Paper and 


Related Products 


CANADIAN PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS 


Competition for the world’s supply of 
pulp and paper products has forced the 
prices of those commodities in Canada up 
to the highest level in that country’s his- 
tory. Mills are unable to meet demands 
and deliveries are either rationed by the 
mills on a percentage basis of prewar 
normal orders or regulated by Canadian 
Government controls. The industry does 
not now operate under wartime export 
controls, since all Price Board controls 
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on the exports of newsprint were removed 
in December 1945. Although mills can 
send newsprint to any existing market, 
the Canadian Government still maintains 
mill allocations of newsprint for domestic 
consumption to assure a steady supply 
for Dominion publishers. 

Newsprint and pulp producers in Brit- 
ish Columbia, Canada, realize that their 
long-term market is the United States, 
and they believe it is to their advantage 
to export the bulk of their production to 
that market. Reports indicate that ex- 
ports to the United States in 1947 will 
be about the same as in 1946, assuming 
that the industry will be free from labor 
difficulties. A portion of the output of a 
new sulphite-pulp plant expected to 
start operations in October 1947 also will 
reach United States purchasers. 

Of the eight pulp and paper mills op- 
erating in British Columbia, six have a 
total capitalization of about $96,000,000. 
This represents an increase of 124 per- 
cent over the prewar capitalization of 
about $43,000,000. The industry gave em- 
ployment to 3,901 persons in 1944. 

Wood-pulp production in the Province 
totaled 520,571 tons valued at $21,998,381 
during 1945, compared with 489,690 tons 
valued at $19,739,476. during 1944. West- 
ern hemlock, followed by balsam and 
spruce, are the principal species used in 
the production of pulp. 

Consumption of the various species of 
woods during 1945 by the three con- 
version processes is shown in the accom- 
panying table: 


Consumption of Woods, by Processes Used, 
in British Columbia Mills During 1945 


[In number of cords 





Mechan- 


Species 
I ical 


Sulphite | Sulphate 


fi4, 128 34, 590 
230, 480 17, 359 


Spruce and balsam 71, 704 
Hemlock 78, 773 
Jack Pine 2, 2 
Other kinds 18, 277 23, 178 22, 119 


Total 168, 754 317, 786 106, 





Paper production in the Province 
totaled 334,502 tons valued at $20,353,984 
during 1945, compared with 317,039 tons 
valued at $19,088,145 during 1944. 

The volume of production of both 
wood pulp and paper during 1946 was ex- 
pected to about equal that of 1945. The 
value of production, however, was ex- 
pected to be considerably higher because 
of increased prices. Although the rate 
of production of pulp and paper was 
stepped up during the fall of 1946, the 
output of some mills was curtailed dur- 
ing May and June as a result of a wood- 
workers’ strike which stopped opera- 
tions in the woods and sawmills for 35 
days. 
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Petroleum and 
Products 


ESTABLISHMENT OF NATIONAL PETROLEUM 
COUNCIL, COLOMBIA 


A National Petroleum Council was 
established by law in Colombia in De- 
cember 1946 to engage in permanent and 
continuous study of the petroleum in- 
dustry and to advise on petroleum legis- 
lation, operations, and policy. 

Each of the five members of the Coun- 
cil is to serve a period of 4 years; each 
is to be an expert in one of. the follow- 
ing fields: Economics and finance, petro- 
leum legislation, petroleum industry 
operations, corporation administration. 

One of the important tasks of the new 
Council will be to study the DeMares 
concession and to recommend a policy 
after expiration of the present conces- 
sion in 1951. 


WorkK ON NEw OIL REFINERY PROGRESSING, 
VENEZUELA 


Work on a $45,000,000 oil refinery at 
Punta Cardon, Venezuela, is reported to 
be about 25 percent completed. A pri- 
vate dock to receive oceangoing vessels is 
completed, and about 200 workers are en- 
gaged in the construction of the refinery. 
A school and residential quarters for su- 
pervisory employees are finished and two 
churches are under construction. 


PIpE-LINE AND OTHER CONSTRUCTION 
PROJECTS, VENEZUELA 

Preliminary work is in progress on a 
$15,000,000 contract for the laying of a 
26-inch pipe line for a distance of 175 
miles between Cabimas-Lagunillas and 
Amouy Bay, Venezuela. 

A temporary jetty and warehouse for 
the permanent steel pier and refinery, to 
cost about $9,000,000 and $65,000,000, re- 
spectively, are under construction. 

Also projected is a 6,000,000 water pipe 
line from Amouy Bay to a point near 


| Rubber and 
Products 


PRODUCTION, IMPORTS, AND EXPORTS, 
BRITISH MALAYA 


During October 1946, 22,489 dry tons 
of rubber were produced on estates of 
100 acres or more in the Malayan Union. 
Production on small holdings was esti- 
mated at 24,714 tons. 

Imports of rubber into Singapore and 
the Malayan Union amounted to 18,420 
long tons during October, compared 
with 19,017 tons in September, accord- 
ing to official Malayan statistics. Of 
these imports, 13,944 tons came from 
the Netherlands Indies, 2,428 tons from 
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Sarawak, 850 tons from other British 
Borneo, 1,075 tons from Siam, 78 tons 
from Burma, and 45 tons from Indo- 
china, Of the imports from the Nether- 
lands Indies, 12,523 tons came from 
Sumatra alone. Imports consisted of 
13,977 tons of dry rubber, 4,425 tons 
of wet rubber (declared dry weight), and 
18 tons of latex (dry rubber content). 
Sumatra supplied 4,181 tons, or 94 per- 
cent, of the wet rubber. 

Exports of rubber from Malaya 
reached a postwar high of 78,129 long 
tons in October, compared with 57,579 
tons in September, and the previous 
high of 77,724 tons in August. Ship- 
ments consisted of 77,472 tons of sheet 
and crepe, and 657 tons of latex (dry 
rubber content). 

Chief shipments of sheet and crepe 
were as follows (in tons): United King- 
dom, 35,041; United States, 32,982; Aus- 
tralia, 2,288; Union of South Africa, 
1,900;" Mexico, 1,820; Sweden, 1,130; 
China, 739; Hong Kong, 538; and Argen- 
tina, 415. Of the latex, 489 tons were 
exported to the United States and 168 
tons to the United Kingdom. Singapore 
was the principal port of shipment, ac- 
counting for 44,309 tons of sheet and 
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crepe and 640 tons of latex. From Pe- 
nang, 24,259 tons of sheet and crepe were 
exported, and from Port Swettenham, 
8,904 tons of sheet and crepe and 17 
tons of latex. 

The following table shows rubber 
stocks in Singapore and the Malayan 
Union on October 31, 1946. 


Rubber Stocks, Singapore and Malayan 
Union, October 31, 1946 


[In long tons] 





| 
Malayan | 


mare Union | Total 
ig Bets | 1; paket a 
Estates ! } 18,704 | 18,704 
Dealers.. 42, 104 51, 720 93, 824 
Port_- 16, 343 | 13,090 | 29, 433 
Total... 58, 447 | 83,514 | 141, 961 








! Estates of 100 acres or more. No figures available for 
ttocks on small holdings. 


EXPORTS AND IMPORTS, MADAGASCAR 


During the first quarter of 1946, Mad- 
agascar exported to the United States 
5,600 gross kilograms of crude rubber, 
valued at 191,000 francs. 

Imports of rubber and products into 
Madagascar in the first quarter of 1946 
are shown in the accompanying table. 


Imports of Rubber and Products into Madagascar, January—March 1946 





Item 


QUANTITY 


Tires and inner tubes for truck, bus, automobile, and bicycle 
net kilograms 


Rubber and waterproof clothing do 
Other rubber manufactures, including shoes do 
Crude rubber y do 


VALUE 


Tires and inner tubes for truck, bus, automobile, and bicycle 
thousands of francs _-_| 


Rubber and waterproof clothing do 
Other rubber manufactures, including shoes do 
Crude rubber do 


| 
United | United 
Kingdom |_ States 


| Union of 


France South Total 


Africa | 

36, 200 26, 300 42, 400 ete 104, 900 
100 |_. 800 1, 100 2, 000 
2, 600 2, 600 200 | 4, 600 | 10, 000 
100 4 100 

| } 
2, 211 2, 249 3, 942 ‘ ; 8, 402 
41 384 242 667 
235 410 21 569 1, 235 
18 18 





GUAYULE CULTIVATION AND PROCESSING, 
U. 8. &. R. 


The rubber-processing factory re- 
cently built in Azerbaidzhan will be able 
to process 1,000 metric tons of guayule 
a year, indicating a yearly output of 100 
metric tons of pure rubber, reports the 
Soviet press. During the late months 
of 1946, the plant was expected to proc- 
ess 300 metric tons of guayule. 

Considerable increase in guayule acre- 
age is planned for the next few years, 
as well as the construction of an addi- 
tional large rubber-processing factory. 

In Azerbaidzhan the number of guay- 
ule bushes per acre averages between 
4,000 and 6,000, each bush weighing 1 
to 1.2 kilograms (2.2 to 2.6 pounds). Of 
the different varieties of guayule, Pioner 
Karabakha has been found the most pro- 
ductive, it is stated. 


Shipbuilding 


CONTRACTS AWARDED BY ARGENTINA 


Italian firms have received a contract 
from the Argentine State Merchant 
Fleet for the construction of three pas- 
senger-freight ships displacing 16,200 
tons each, at a cost of $2,975,000 each. 
Another contract undoubtedly will be 
awarded to them for two refrigerator 
ships at $1,225,000 each. Bids for the 
passenger-freight ships were submitted 
by 27 yards in 9 countries, and 15 yards 
in 5 countries bid on the refrigerator 
ships. The Italian firms were by far the 
lowest bidders. 

The press reports an award to a Brit- 
ish shipbuilder, by the Trade Promotion 
Institute through the Argentine Central 
Bank, for 3 additional passenger freight 
vessels of approximately 10,000 tons 
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dead weight each. These vessels are to 
be equipped to carry both passengers and 
refrigerated cargo and presumably are 
to be used for deliveries of meat. 


CONSTRUCTION IN SWEDISH SHIPYARDS 


Orders on hand in Swedish shipyards 
in September 1946 were for an estimated 
1,785,000 tons deadweight. Construc- 
tion in that month totaled 241,000 gross 
tons, one-third of which was in tankers. 
At the end of 1945, 860,000 gross tons 
were on order. 

Interest of foreign shipping com- 
panies in placing orders in Sweden has 
not slackened, despite the delay in de- 
livery of new orders. Swedish ship- 
yards now have orders on hand to keep 
them busy until 1950. In addition, 
shortage of labor and materials are be- 
ing experienced, and the yards are over- 
burdened with repair work. Costs have 
increased following the appreciation of 
the Swedish crown. 

The average size of tankers under con- 
struction in Swedish yards is between 
12,000 and 18,000 tons deadweight. Nor- 
way has on order two 23,000-ton tankers 
and two 24,000-ton tankers. Of the or- 
ders placed in Swedish yards, two-thirds 
of the tonnage is for Norwegian account. 

Of the total tonnage to be built, only 
17,000 tons will be in steamships, aver- 
aging 1,800 gross tons, and the remainder 
in motorships, averaging 5,300 gross tons. 

The capacity of Swedish yards has ex- 
panded and further expansion is in 
progress. 

In tonnage under construction, Sweden 
ranks.third in the world, surpassed only 
by Great Britain and the United States. 


Soap 


PRODUCTION IN FRANCE 


Total soap production in France in 
September 1946 amounted to 16,181 tons, 
compared with 35,860 tons in the corre- 
sponding month of 1938, reports the 
European press. The September 1946 
production of various soap items was as 
follows, with figures for the correspond- 
ing month in 1938 in parentheses: 761 
tons of toilet soap (1,370 tons); other 
soap, 3,267 tons (19,104); soap powder, 
10,466 tons (7,540) ; shaving products, 88 
tons (82); industrial products and mis- 
cellaneous items, 1,599 tons (7,764). 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


U. K.’s PRODUCTION FOR HOUSEHOLD USE 


Production of textiles for household 
use in Great Britain have been reported 
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by the Board of Trade as follows: Sheets, 
15,000,000 in 1946, compared with 26,000,- 
000 prewar and a goal of 20,000,000 for 
1947; wool blankets, 4,750.000 in 1946 as 
against 6,000,000 prewar. 

Mattress production in 1947 is ex- 
pected to total 22,000,000 units, an 
increase of 2,000,000 from prewar. Al- 
though increased production of curtain 
materials is anticipated in 1947, actual 
output may total only about 40,000,000 
yards, compared with the prewar figure 
of 125,000,000 yards. 


Cotton and Products 
SITUATION IN BELGIUM 


Cotton-spinning mills in Belgium were 
operating practically at capacity during 
November 1946—somewhat above the 
prewar peak. 

Production of cotton yarn in October 
1946 totaled 6,480 metric tons as com- 
pared with 5,976 tons in September and 
a 1938 monthly average of 5,245 tons. In 
addition, the spinning mills produced 186 
metric tons of staple fiber yarn in Octo- 
ber as compared with 131 tons in Sep- 
tember and 126 tons in August. 

Mill consumption of raw cotton during 
the 3 months, August through October, 
of 19,147 metric tons, reached a new high, 
even above the prewar peak activity of 
18,000 tons quarterly. 

Exports of cotton during the first 10 
months of 1946 were small, amounting to 
1,333 metric tons. 

Imports of raw cotton during the first 
10 months totaled 56,697 metric tons. Of 
this amount, the United States supplied 
18,243 tons. Other principal sources 
were the Congo, 14,237 tons; Brazil, 10,234 
tons; India, 6,720 tons: Peru, 2,966 tons; 
Egypt, 2,278 tons. 


INCREASED PRODUCTION, BULGARIA 


Bulgaria’s cotton-textile industry is 
making remarkable progress in restoring 
production to more nearly normal levels, 
according to recent reports. Output of 
yarn and cloth in 1945 amounted to 6,901 
tons and 12,533,352 meters, respectively, 
as compared with 1,204 tons and 7,386,- 
672 meters in 1944. 

Present spinning capacity on the basis 
of two shifts is reported to be about 
12,000 tons annually. Actually, however, 
18 of the industry’s 40 spinning mills are 
operating on a three-shift schedule and 
the remaining 22 operate two shifts of 
9 hours each. At that rate, total produc- 
tion in the future should be somewhat 
higher. 

With a sufficient reserve of raw mate- 
rials now on hand, the industry expects 
to meet fully its commitments to the So- 
viet Union and have enough yarn left 
to supply the weaving industry’s 176 
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plants with materials for one shift. It 
cannot satisfy all requirements of the 
domestic weaving industry, however, un- 
less present spindleage (233,010) is sup- 
plemented by a further installation of 
50,000 new spindles. 

The weaving industry with 5,815 looms 
has a one-shift capacity of 32,092,000 
meters. Technically speaking, it could 
operate easily at two or three shifts but 
needs about 1,000 tons of imported cot- 
ton yarns annually until completion of 
the Soviet spinning order releases do- 
mestic yarn for its consumption. At 
present it is able to operate less than 
one shift. 

Other industrial consumers of cotton 
yarn are in a similar position. The knit- 
ting industry, for example, has in its 85 
plants an annual capacity at one shift of 
1,110 tons of Knitted goods, yet 1945 pro- 
duction amounted to only 319,889 dozen 
knitted articles. The hosiery industry's 
49 plants have an aggregate capacity of 
498,500 dozen stockings but 1945 produc- 
tion totaled only 215,383 dozen. 

On the other hand, considering 1945 
production in the light of the preceding 
year’s output it will be seen that real 
gains have been made despite the 
shortage of essential materials. Thus, 
1845 production in the knitting industry 
was 170 percent greater than in 1944 
when 118,226 dozen were produced and 
1945 hosiery output was 132 percent 
greater than that for 1944 (92,657 
dozen). 

The sewing-thread industry appar- 
ently fared a little better, as production 
in 1945—566,026 dozen spools—was 
Slightly greater than its  one-shift 
capacity of 520,000 dozen spools. The 
trimmings industry, too, functioned sat- 
isfactorily and had a sufficient reserve 
of materials to boost its production from 
1,654,993 meters in 1944 to 4,971,660 
meters in 1945. 

In the wigan-yarn industry, 23 plants 
with 13,477 spindles produced 383,230 
kilograms of yarn from cotton and other 
wastes in 1944 and were operating at 
the rate of 17,064 kilograms monthly 
during the first 5 months of 1945 (figures 
for later months are not yet available) 
as compared with an estimated yearly 
capacity at one shift of 535,000 kilo- 
grams. 

SITUATION IN HAITI 


Haiti’s 1946-47 cotton crop, according 
to trade estimates, will be slightly 
smaller than the 1945-46 crop, which was 
the equivalent of 11,265 bales of 500 
pounds each. 

Domestic consumption of cotton is 
practically nil, as there are at present 
no cotton mills in operation. One mill 
is reported under construction, but it is 
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not yet known when it will begin op- 
erations. Home industry is limited to 
making a small number of hammocks 
for domestic use and a few mattresses. 

Exports of raw cotton for the fiscal 
year October 1, 1945, to September 30, 
1946, totaled 4,867,840 kilograms. The 
entire amount, except 2,859 kilograms, 
went to Colombia. 

Imports of cotton cloth for the fiscal 
year which ended September 30, 1946, 
totaled 1,683,104 kilograms as against 
1,653,460 kilograms in 1944-45 and 3,- 
285,646 kilograms in 1943-44. Cotton 
cloth used for clothing during the past 
2 years has been only about half of the 
1943-44 quantity. About 400,000 kilo- 
grams of second-hand flour and other 
sacks used in making clothing were im- 
ported during the fiscal year. 


PRODUCTION AND SALES, PERU 


The 1946 cotton crop in Peru may show 
a recession under the total of 1,532,357 
quintals (1 quintal=101 pounds) pro- 
duced in 1945, attributed to unfavorable 
weather. . 

According to the Peruvian Cotton 
Chamber, sales of cotton during October 
from the 1946 crop totaled 53,690 quintals, 
compared with 39,617 quintals in Septem- 
ber 1946, and 79,824 quintals in October 
1945. Total sales for the first 10 months 
of 1946 are placed at 1,397,606 quintals 
(Tanguis, 1,218,182 quintals, or 87.2 per- 
cent, and Pima, 177,848 quintals, or 12.7 
percent), or 185,513 quintals. more than 
during like period of 1945 (Tanguis, 
1,073,596 quintals; Pima, 134,393 quin- 
tals). 

Exports of cotton during the first 10 
months of 1946, according to the Peru- 
vian Cotton Chamber, totaled 98,403 
metric tons, as compared with 42,644 tons 
in the corresponding period of 1945. The 
percentage distribution of exports to 
principal destinations during the first 10 
months of 1946 was as follows: Europe, 
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56.9 percent (United Kingdom, 25.8 per- 
cent) ; Latin America, 21.2 percent; Brit- 
ish India, 13 percent; United States, 8.2 
percent. 


COTTON IMPORTS, SWEDEN 


Sweden imported 13,412 metric tons of 
raw cotton during the first 9 months of 
1946, as compared with 12,034 tons in all 
of 1945, and 34,680 tons in 1944. 


CoTTON CONSUMPTION AND IMPORTS, 
CANADA 


Approximately 30,806 cotton bales 
were opened by Canadian mills during 
November, reports a Canadian trade 
publication. This is somewhat lower 
than the 32,758 bales consumed in the 
preceding month, and the 31,904 bales 
opened in November 1945. 

Openings for the first 11 months of 
1946 totaled 335,987 bales, as compared 
with 341,443 bales in the corresponding 
period of 1945. 

Raw cotton imports during the first 
10 months of 1946 amounted to 137,- 
515,607 pounds, considerably lower than 
the 149,939,875 pounds received in cor- 
responding months of 1945. Imports of 
cotton linters totaled 11,673,174 and 
9,050,696 pounds, respectively; cotton 
yarns, 7,071,434 and 6,640,849 pounds; 
and cotton piece goods, 34,386,062 and 
32,597,501 pounds, respectively. 


Silk and Products 


JAPANESE SILK INDUSTRY 


Production of raw silk and estimates 
relative to the silk industry in Japan, 
as reported by the Japanese industry to 
the Supreme Commander for the Allied 
Powers, for July, August, and September, 
1946, are shown in the accompanying 
table. (See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, 
October 26, 1946, for data relative to 
first 6 months of 1946.) 





Item 


1946 





July Augus: September 
Raw silk produced bales &, 548 &, 361 &, 992 
Short fiber production thousands of pounds 
Cocoons on hand end of month do 
In filatures 104, 637 1 108, 424 120, 486 
In other hands ! 7, 846 8, 250 9, 060 
Total 112, 482 116, 683 129, 546 
Spun silk yarn production thousands of pounds 648 557 458 
Raw silk in mills (yarn stocks) end of monch ‘ do 4,746 4, 227 3, 816 
Cloth production (silk) end of month thousands of square yards 3, 020 2, 832 2, 507 
Cloth stocks in mills end of month do 23, 365 24, 062 24, 935 
Silk tested for export bales 15, 277 12, 524 12, 699 
Reeling basins operable number 24, 392 26, O57 30, 849 
Filatures in operation do 106 206 298 
! Revised by Japanese 
‘ Largely unreelable and doupion cocoons; excludes stocks for farmers’ home use. 
NOTE: Production of raw silk totaled 9,581 bales in October and 10,018 in November, according to preliminary figures. 
Source: Monthly reports, September and October 1946, Non-Military Activities in Japan, by the Supreme Com 
mander for the Allied Powers 
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Synthetic Fibers and Products 


DECREASED IMPORTS, CANADA 


Imports of rayon filament yarns into 
Canada during the first 10 months of 1946 
totaled 4,278,739 pounds, according to a 
Canadian trade periodical: These were 
far below the 6,831,578 pounds received 
in corresponding months of 1945. 

Acetate single registered the heaviest 
decline, from 4,602,703 pounds to 1,675,- 
530 pounds, attributed principally to 
sharply reduced quantities from the 
United States. The United Kingdom was 
the largest supplier of viscose yarns, but 
smaller quantities also were received 
from the Netherlands, France, Belgium, 
and the United States. 

Imports of rayon staple fiber during 
the first 10 months amounted to 7,902,323 
pounds, chiefly from the United King- 
dom. 


Wool and Products 


CANADIAN PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS 


During the first 10 months of 1946 ap- 
proximately 20,227,326 yards of woolen 
and worsted cloth were produced by 
Canadian mills, according to a Canadian 
trade journal. This is somewhat higher 
than the 19,259,148 yards produced in 
corresponding months of 1946. 

Imports of wool goods increased to 
8,083,888 yards, from the preceding year’s 
10-month total of 6,057,688 yards. 

Despite the sharply higher proportion 
of wool goods for civilian use, supplies 
were insufficient for clothing manufac- 
turer’s needs. However, a trend toward 
greater selectiveness was noted toward 
the end of the year. 

Raw wool amounting to 42,334,292 
pounds was imported into Canada during 
the first 10 months of 1946, as compared 
with 25,544,400 pounds in like months of 
the preceding year. Incoming shipments 
of worsted tops totaled 8,795,318 and 
5,822,950 pounds, respectively, in the two 
periods under consideration; wool noils, 
594,523 and 278,936 pounds; and woolen 
yarns, 3,674,625 pounds and 4,231,861 
pounds, respectively. 


WOOL PRODUCTION, EXPORTS, AND IMPORTS, 
EIRE 


Eire’s 1946 wool clip is estimated at 
12,500,000 pounds. There were approx- 
imately 2,472,600 sheep in the country 
in 1946 as compared with 2,581,000 in 
1945. 

Exports of raw wool from Eire during 
the first 8 months of 1946 totaled 4,452,- 
900 pounds as compared with 3,261,000 
pounds in like period of 1945. 

During the first 8 months of 1946, 
1,388,500 pounds of greasy wool were im- 
ported. No greasy wool was imported 
in the corresponding period of 1945. 
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Imports of washed, scoured, or carbon- 
ized wool totaled 1,177,000 pounds as 
compared with 37,700 pounds in like 
months of 1945. 

Orders from European countries kept 
the woolen mills working to full capacity. 


WooL PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION, 
2 SYRIA 


According to trade estimates, Syria’s 
1946 production of clipped greasy wool 
will amount to 7,000 to 7,300 metric tons 
as compared with a 1945 clip of 6,489 
tons. Excellent pasturage and abundant 
water supply reduced the mortality rate 
of sheep under that of 1945 and the raw 
wool was cleaner. 

The manufacture of hand-woven car- 
pets has recently been introduced into 
Djebel Druze, and according to trade 
estimates between 300 and 400 tons of 
domestic pulled wool will be required for 
this industry. Total 1946 consumption 
of domestic wool is estimated to reach 
2,300 to 2,400 metric tons. 


Miscellaneous Fibers 


HENEQUEN PRODUCTION, CONSUMPTION, AND 
Exports, CUBA 


Production of henequen fiber in Cuba 
during 1946 is roughly estimated at 31,- 
000,000 pounds, and according to present 
indications the 1947 production may total 
33,000,000 pounds. Approximately 26,- 
500,000 or 27,000,000 pounds annually 
are consumed by domestic mills. 

Rope and cordage production during 
the first 9 months of 1946 amounted to 
roughly 19,600,000 pounds. 

During the third quarter of 1946, 745,- 
509 pounds of henequen rope and twine 
were exported, principal destinations be- 
ing the United States and Argentina. 

The United States was the recipient 
of all exports of henequen waste, which 
totaled 105,972 pounds. 


PRODUCTION, CONSUMPTION, AND EXPORTS, 
Ex SALVADOR 


Production of kenaf fiber (roselle), al- 
though significant, has thus far attained 
little commercial importance in El] Salva- 
dor. However, sizable stocks are reported 
available for manufacturing purposes, 
but await arrival of machinery ordered 
from abroad. 

Consumption of henequen fiber for 
bags from January 1 to November 30. 
1946, amounted to 2,958,507 pounds. 
During this period 1,077,680 bags were 
produced. 

As of August 19, 1946, no bags or raw 
fiber were exported. 

Exports of henequen bags between 
August 20 and November 30, 1946, num- 
bered 262,700, chiefly to Central America. 
There were no exports of raw fiber dur- 
ing this period. 
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Latin American Exchange Rates 


ae 


NOTE. 
with the following exception: Cuba-United States dollar to the peso. 
Guatemalan quetzal, and the Panamanian balboa are linked to the dollar at 1 to !; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 
gourdes to a dollar. 


Averages are based on actual selling rates for sight drafts on New York, in units of foreign currency per dollar, 
The peso of the Dominican Republic, the 





Average rate Latest available quotation 


A pproxi- 
Country Unit quoted Type of exchange ” “_ Novem- ca 
PE (annual) Der 146 | Rate | Tent in Date 
. ‘ (monthly) United 
States 
currency 
Argentina Paper peso__| Preferential 3. 73 3.73 3.73 3. 73 $0. 2681 | Jan 2, 1947 
Ordinary 4.23 4.23 4.23 4.23 2364 Do. 
Auction . 4.04 4.04 4.04 4.04 2024 Do 
Free market 4.03 4.04 4.10 4.11 2433 Do, 
Bolivia Boliviano Controlled 42.42 42, 42 42.42 | 42.42 0236 | Dee. 31,1946 
Curb 51. 80 59. 96 59. 50 59. 50 0168 Nov 30,1046 
Brazil Cruzeiro ! Official 16. 50 16. 50 (2) (2) 
Free market 19. 57 19. 50 18. 72 218.72 0534 Jan 6, 1046 
Special free market 20. 20 20. 00 (3) ( 
Chile Peso Special 19. 37 19, 37 19. 37 19. 37 0516 | Dee 31, 1046 
Export draft 25. 00 25. 00 25. 00 25. 00 0400 Do. 
Free market 31.85 32. 24 37. 94 39. 93 0250 Do 
“f—, Pp.” 4 31. 00 31.00 31.00 31. 00 0329 Do. 
Colombia do Commercial bank 1. 75 1.75 1.75 1. 746 5727 Do. 
Bank of Republic 1.76 1.76 1.76 1. 755 56ER Do, 
Curb 1.75 1.83 *1. 825 1.825 5479» =Oct. 31, 1946 
Costa Rica Colon Uncontrolled 5. 66 5. 68 5. OS 6.01 1664 Dee. 31, 1946 
Controlled 5. 62 5. 62 5. 62 5. 67 1764 Do 
Cuba Peso Free 1.00 1.00 1.00 1. 00 1. 0000 Do 
Ecuador Sucre Central bank (Off.) 14.06 13.77 15.04 515.04 0665 Do. 
Honduras Lempiro Official 2. 04 2.04 2.04 2.04 1402 Do 
Mexico Peso Free 4.85 4. 86 4.86 4.86 2058 Do. 
Nicaragua Cordoba Official 5.00 5. 00 5.00 5. 00 2000 Do 
Curb 5.72 6. 62 5. 36 5. 35 869 Dee. » 7, 1946 
Paraguay Guarani Official 3.11 3. 12 3. 12 3. 12 3205 Dee. 31, 1946 
Free? 3.41 3.13 3.12 3205 Do 
Peru Sol do 6. 50 6. 50 6. £0 6. £0 1538 Do 
Salvador Colon do 2. 50 2. £0 2. 50 2 50 1000 Do 
Uruguay Peso Controlled 1. $0 1.60 1. 90 1. $0 F263 Do 
‘ree 
Imports 1. 90 1. 60 1. 20 1. £0 5263 Do 
Other purposes * 1.85 1. 82 1. 785 1. 785 F602 Do 
Venezuela Bolivar Controlled 3. 35 3. 35 3. 35 3. 35 2085 Do 
Free 3. 35 3. 35 3. 35 3. 35 2085 Do 





! Under law of Oct. 6, 1942, the cruzeiro became the unit of currency, replacing the milreis 
exchange quotations have been in terms of cruzeiros and centavos to the dollar, 

2 Official market rate abolished July 22, 1946. The selling rate in the free market, which was reduced to 19.53 cru- 
zeiros per dollar on the same date, was further reduced on July 30, 1946, to 18.96 cruzeiros per dollar as the result of a 
decree-law, published July 27, 1946, eliminating the 3-percent tax on exchange sales imposed by decree-law No. 9025 of 
February 27, 1946, which tax had been included in the free-market selling rate since Feb. 28, 1946. On August 19, 1946, 
the selling rate in the free market was again reduced, this time to 18.72 cruzeiros per dollar 

> Special free market abolished by decree-law No. 9025, effective Feb. 28, 1946 

4 Dispenibilidades propias (private funds). 

5 A decree of Nov. 18, 1944, fixed basic central bank buying and selling rates at 13.40 and 13.50 sucres to the dollar, 
respectively, but the inposition at the same time of a 2-percent charge on all exchange transactions resulted in effective 
buying and selling rates of 13.132 and 13.77. Beginning Feb. 16, 1946, an additional tax of 2 percent was imposed on 
exchange sales, thus causing an increase in the effective selling rate for dollars from 13.77 to 14.04. On May 6, 1946, an 
additional tax of 1 sucre per dollar was imposed on most exchange sales, causing an increase in the effective selling rate 
for dollars from 14.04 to 15.04 

® New currency unit instituted as of Nov. 8, 1943. 

7 Established Dec. 4, 1945 

§ In effect since July 25, 1944 

*Colombia, curb market rate for October. 


Since November 1942, 


NoTE.—Special rates apply to automotive equipment and agricultural[machinery imported from the United States 
in Argentina. 





increased imports of tobacco leaf of less 


Tobacco and 


Related Products 


IMPORTS INTO BRITISH GUIANA 


Imports of leaf and manufactured to- 
bacco into British Guiana in the first 10 
months of 1946 amounted to 580,011 
pounds, an increase of about 51 percent 
from the 381,650 pounds imported in the 
corresponding period of 1945. The bulk 
of imports consisted of tobacco leaf, 564,- 
761 and 374,332 pounds, respectively. 

The entrenched position of domesti- 
cally made cigarettes is confirmed by the 


than 25-percent moisture content, used 
in their manufacture. In the first 10 
months of 1946, 468,359 pounds were im- 
ported as against 357,229 pounds in the 
January-October period of 1945. Im- 
ports of this type of tobacco were greater 
in the first 10 months of 1946 than dur- 
ing all of 1944, the peak year. 

Most of the tobacco leaf came from the 
United States as follows: In the 1946 
period, 96,402 pounds (25- to 38-percent 
moisture) and 335,644 pounds (less than 
25-percent moisture); in the 1945 pe- 
riod, 17,103 pounds (25- to 38-percent 

(Continued on p. 43) 
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Chinese Air-Mail Service 
Now Approaching Normalcy 


Businessmen who failed to receive ex- 
pected air mail from China during the 
last few months will be interested in a 
recent report received from the Ameri- 
can Consulate in Shanghai. 

According to this report, which was 
prompted by a flood of complaints from 
the United States, air-mail service was 
completely disrupted from the end of 
October untjl] around the middle of De- 
cember. The situation was the subject 
of an editorial in the Shanghai Post and 
Mercury of December 16, 1946. 

In the opinion of this newspaper, the 
difficulty stemmed from the reluctance of 
Chinese authorities, at that time, to use 
the only through trans-Pacific air-mail 
channel—Philippines Airlines. Instead, 
they chose China’s own CNAC flying to 
Manila where connection was made with 
the Pan-American Airways flight main- 
tained between California and the 
Philippines. But an inevitable stalemate 
in the service occurred when PAA tem- 
porarily discontinued its Pacific routes 
in order to rehabilitate facilities on vari- 
ous island bases and to replace military 
personnel. 

By the latter part of December, how- 
ever, the Chinese Post Office began using 
the Philippines Airlines to transmit air 
mail through to the United States. While 
the large backlog plus the current mail 
has created a real problem for PAL, 
normal delivery is fast approaching. 


International Timetable 
Session Proves Successful 


Railway officials from nearly all of the 
European countries except Soviet Russia 
participated in an international confer- 
ence on railway freight timetables in 
Prague, Czechoslovakia, from December 2 
to December 7, 1946. The British and 
American zones of occupation in Ger- 
Many were represented by a delegation 
of Military Government officials. Spain 
and Portugal were not invited to the con- 
ference, although the railways of those 
states had been members of the confer- 
ence before the war. 

The conference was concerned princi- 
pally with working out the details of 
railway freight-train schedules, accord- 


ing to the American Embassy in Prague. 
But in addition to this work, which was 
chiefly done by small committees of in- 
terested delegates, the conference also 
considered a number of general questions 
affecting international freight traffic. 
The most important of these had to do 
with railway freight operations across 
the zones of occupation in Germany. 

The French delegates proposed that 
the military authorities in Germany 
modify their policy of accepting only en- 
tire trains for transshipment across 
Germany. The Czechoslovak railway 
authorities also put forward a similar 
request. 

It was argued that the volume of traf- 
fic at some points did not warrant the 
formation of entire trains and that, ac- 
cordingly, it had proved necessary to tie 
up large numbers of freight cars under 
load until a sufficient number had been 
collected to form a train. The French, 
therefore, asked that the railway in Ger- 
many accept for transshipment individ- 
ual freight cars. 

A lively debate ensued, during which 
the American delegate objected that it 
was difficult to guarantee the prompt de- 
livery of individual cars and to protect 
them from theft. Although it was finally 
agreed that individual cars would be ac- 
cepted by the occupation authorities 
after the cars had waited a number of 
days without being formed into a com- 
plete train, it is probable that for the 
present the countries which ship freight 
across Germany will take little, if any, 
advantage of this concession. 

An official of the Ministry of Transport 
has indicated to the U. S. Embassy that 
the Czechoslovak Railway Administra- 
tion does not intend to alter its present 
practice of sending freight through Ger- 
many only in trainload lots. 

A French proposal for the establish- 
ment of a temporary commission to regu- 
late freight schedules until the next con- 
ference convenes in Paris in March was 
abandoned when it was pointed out that 
interested parties were always at liberty 
to rearrange their own schedules among 
themselves, provided they notified the 
other conference members of the revised 
schedules. 

It was also decided that it was not yet 
practicable for the conference to attempt 
to take over from the military authorities 
the choice of rail routes used in Germany, 


since this, under present conditions, was 
not primarily a technical question. Fin- 
ally, the conference agreed to limit its 
work hereafter to freight schedules 
across the more important railway 
transit points, leaving to individual con- 
ference members the regulation of traffic 
across the smaller transit points. : 

Time tables were drawn up during the 
conference for an express freight train to 
carry fresh fruit from Czechoslovakia to 
the Netherlands and on to England. A 
similar train for the transportation of 
fresh poultry to Belgium and England 
was provided for by way of Brussels and 
Zeebrugge. An agreement was reached 
with Poland for the shipment of Swedish 
ore through Gdynia and Stettin, and 
further arrangements were made for the 
movement, over the Czechoslovak rail- 
ways, of trains between Poland and 
France. 

Additional schedules were also elabo- 
rated for traffic with France, Switzer- 
land, Italy, Yugoslavia, Hungary, and 
Rumania. The schedules worked out at 
this conference will provide the basis for 
additional schedules to be drawn up at 
successive conferences. 

The general opinion is that the con- 
ference accomplished its work quite satis- 
factorily and that better progress is being 
made in the reestablishment of interna- 
tional railway service after this last war 
than was the case after the First World 
War. 

The spring meeting of the conference 
is to take place in Paris on March 24 and 
25, 1947, and the autumn meeting in 
Stockholm from November 24 to 27, 1947. 


New Telephoto Service 
Between Tokyo and Osaka 


A new telephoto service between Tokyo 
and Osaka was inaugurated on December 
22. Letters, diagrams, maps, designs, 
and drawings will be transmitted in 
about 3 minutes between the two cities. 
The Communications Ministry intends to 
open the same service between Tokyo and 
Sendai, and Tokyo and Nagoya during 
the next fiscal year. 

The originals to be electrically trans- 
mitted must be the size of a postcard. 
The charge will be 15 yen a message, and 
30 yen for an urgent delivery message, 
while special delivery service will require 
an additional charge of 5 yen. 
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Chitre, Panama, Opens 
Its First Radio Station 


The first radio station in Chitre, capi- 
tal of the Province of Herrera, Panama, 
was installed on December 16, 1946. The 
station operates on 1,130 kilocycles and 
265-meter band and serves the central 
Provinces of the Republic. 


Tucuman, Argentina, Gets 
4,000 More Phone Lines 


The Companfiia Sudamericana de 
Teléfonos L. M. Ericcson, S. A., has an- 
nounced in the Buenos Aires press that 
the Companhia Argentina de Teléfonos 
(an Ericsson company) is now installing 
4,000 additional lines in the city of Tucu- 
man which will bring the capacity of the 
central office there to 12,000 lines. Erics- 
son materials are said to be used in this 
work. 


Rural Electrification on 
Upgrade in Sweden 


If the electrification of Sweden’s rural 
areas proceeds at the same rate as dur- 
ing the war, it is expected that 95 percent 
of all rural households will be supplied 
with electric energy within 5 years. This 
compares with the present rate of 85 per- 
cent rural electrification. 

According to information published by 
the Swedish Hydroelectric Power Asso- 
ciation (Svenska Vattenkraftforenin- 
gen), only 150,000 rural households are 
not now supplied with electricity. The 
electrification of 100,000 of these house- 
holds may be carried out at reasonable 
costs. The remaining 50,000, however, 
are located in sparsely populated areas, 
and their electrification would involve 
heavy expenditures. 


Sweden Expanding Its 
Hydroelectric Facilities 


A program is under way to expand 
Sweden’s hydroelectric power production 
by 1,000,000 kilowatts. It is anticipated 
that the annual production of electric 
power will reach 16,000,000,000 kilowatt- 
hours by 1950, after the completion of this 
expansion program. 

Among the principal new power plants 
under construction are the following: 
Harspranget at Lulealven, which will be 
the largest in Sweden, and which will 
have an estimated annual capacity of 
260,000 kilowatts; Hollaforsen at Indal- 
salven, 127,000 kilowatts; expansion of 
the Hjalta plant at Faxalven (to be car- 
ried out by a private company) 120,000 
kilowatts; and Forsmo at Angermanal- 
ven, 74,000 kilowatts: Moreover, the 
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Morsil station at Indalsalven has been 
enlarged by the State jointly with the 
Krangede AB; and the Skedvi station at 
Dalalven is being expanded by the Berge- 
lag Company. Other companies are in- 
creasing the facilities of Ljusnestrommar 
at Ljusnan, and Skallbole at Ljungan. 

In addition, it is planned to expand 
the power stations at Porjus, Krangfors, 
Jarpstrommen, Krangede, Grammelange, 
and Lanforsen, and to rebuild the sta- 
tions at Josseforsen, and at Degerfors in 
the Province of Varmland. The Ramsele 
station at Angermanalven, Kilforsen at 
Fjallsjon, Bergeforsen at Indalsalven and 
Holjes at Klaralven are also earmarked 
for expansion. Each of these projects 
will supply from 100,000 to 150,000 kilo- 
watts of electricity. 


New Turbines Increase 
Sweden’s Power Output 


Sweden’s production of hydroelectric 
power in 1945 increased by approximately 
34,000 kilowatts, bringing the total out- 
put for that year to a peak of 3,530,000.,- 
000 kilowatt-hours. It is estimated that 
the increase in production will reach 
about 50,000 kilowatts in 1946, because of 
the additional power supplied by the new 
turbines installed at Namforsen in the 
Province of Angermanland. Of the total 
production during 1945, 389,000,000 kilo- 
watt-hours consisted of thermo-power, 
or a 20-percent gain over the output dur- 
ing 1944, while the increase in the pro- 
duction of hydroelectric power was 8.6 
percent. 


Finland’s Electric Supply 
Falls Far Short of Demand 


The chief for the Industrial Division of 
the Ministry of Commerce and Industry, 
Mr. U. Raade, recently delivered a lecture 
in Lappeenranta, Finland, regarding that 
country’s electric-power situation and 
the plans for its improvement. 

Finland’s present production of elec- 
tric power approximates 2,500,000,000 
kilowatt-hours annually. However, the 
actual annual need is for 4,500,000,000 
kilowatt-hours. 

The program outlined by Mr. Raade 
includes the construction of new power 
plants which will bring the yearly pro- 
duction of electric energy up to 4,300,- 
000,000 kilowatt-hours in 1951. 


U.S. Firms Win Contracts 
From British Columbia 
Railway Co. 

The British Columbia Electric Railway 


Co., as part of its $50,000,000 postwar ex- 
pansion program, has awarded contracts 
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totalling $847,000 for generators and tur- 
bines to be used at the hydroelectric 
power plant now under construction at 
Bridge River. Canadian subsidiaries of 
United ‘States firms have received these 
contracts. 

The company has also arranged for the 
disposal of four of its power systems to 
the British Columbia Power Commission. 
These four include: The two generating 
and distribution systems serving the 
Kamloops area and Port Alberni; the 
distribution system in Royston; and the 
distribution system serving Parksville 
and the Qualicum area. 


War-Torn French Railway 
Bridge Now Open to Trafhic 


For the first time since 1944 direct 
rail connection is now open between Lyon 
and St. Etienne. When the Germans left 
Lyon they destroyed most of the bridges 
in that city, including railway bridges. 
Among the latter was one over the Saone 
connecting Lyon and St. Etienne by di- 
rect route. While a mass of twisted steel, 
this bridge was not entirely destroyed. 
Railway workers have been engaged for 
more than 2 years on reraising and re- 
aligning the structure which was opened 
to traffic on November 29. Asa result of 
its restoration, it is no longer necessary 
to use the long detour over the Lyon- 
Marseille railway line which crosses the 
Rhone about 20 miles south of Lyon. In 
addition to facilitating the shipment of 
coal and other products, the direct route 
reduces traffic time by fully 50 percent. 


New Baghdad-Cairo Air 
Service Inaugurated 


Iraqi Airways has recently procured 
two reconditioned DC-3s from the British 
Ministry of Aircraft Production and will 
inaugurate services between Baghdad 
and Cairo via Lydda. The planes on this 
run will leave Baghdad on Fridays and 
Tuesdays and return on Wednesdays and 
Sundays. 

The Iraqi Airways will also maintain 
flights between Baghdad and Basra, and 
between Baghdad, Damascus, and Beirut, 
leaving Baghdad Thursdays and Mon- 
days and returning the same days. 


Air Travel Booms Between 
Guatemala and States 


Guatemala is in a unique situation 
with respect to its proximity to southern 
sections of the United States. And 
thanks to passenger plane service from 
Guatemala directly to southern ports of 
entry travel time between the two coun- 
tries has been greatly reduced. For ex- 
ample, the flight time between Guate- 
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mala City and New Orleans is now only 
5 hours and 20 minutes. 

Freight planes with a load-carrying 
capacity of 20,000 pounds make regular 
flights between Guatemala and St. 
Petersburg, Fla. Chartered trips for 
freight planes may be arranged between 
Guatemala and any southern airport 
with landing strips of adequate size. 
Carrying charges on chartered planes 
with a full load approximate 10 cents per 
ton-mile. 

During November of 1946 one Guate- 
mala rancher shipped four plane loads 
of ewes from Texas to Guatemala City. 
Each plane load averaged 250 head. 
This transportation of an entire herd of 
sheep from San Angelo, Tex., to Guate- 
mala probably establishes a new record 
and indicates the growing importance of 
air freight facilities now available to 
Central American countries. 

It may be mentioned, in passing, that 
during the past year regular scheduled 
steamship service has been established 
between both Pacific and Atlantic ports 
of Guatemala and the United States. 
In addition, a number of small ships. of 
300 to 500 tons capacity each ply regu- 
larly between Puerto Barrios, Guate- 
mala’s Atlantic port, and southern ports 
of the United States. 


Portugal Offers Regular 
Air Service to Mozambique 


The Portuguese Secretariat of Civil 
Aeronautics has recently inaugurated a 
regular air service to Angola and Mozam- 
bique, Portuguese possessions in Africa. 
The service is now operated by the 
Transportes Aereos Portugueses, the op- 
erating division of the Secretariat. But, 
in accordance with the policy of the 
Portuguese Government, it will eventu- 
ally be transferred to private operation. 

Currently the service is on a fort- 
nightly basis covering the following 
route via Casablanca: Vila Cienerios, 
Bathurst, Robertsfield, Acora, Libreville, 
Luanda, Leopoldville, Buluabourg, Salis- 
bury, and Lourenco Marques. The 
Transportes Aereos Portugueses intend 
to follow an inland trans-Saharan route 
to Accra, shortening the distance to be 
covered. 


Newfoundland Aims To 
Improve Its Highways 


While no definite highway program 
has been adopted by Newfoundland, the 
general and long-range aim of the Gov- 
ernment is to complete the construction 
of the trans-insular road. It is esti- 
mated that this project will cost about 
$6,000,000 for an 18-foot road, not in- 
cluding bridges. In the meantime, the 
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more immediate and less ambitious ob- 
jectives are: 

(a) Construction of agricultural and land- 
settlement roads. 

(b) Construction or improvement of road 


connections with existing and new fish 
plants. 

(c) Completion of a system of roads be- 
tween the three peninsulas—Burin, Avalon, 
and Bonavista, 


(ad) Completion of a continuous road 
systems from Botwood to Port aux Basques, 
which would open up some of the best agri- 
cultural and fishing areas in the country and 
at the same time give access to some of the 
finest scenery in Newfoundland. 

At present the Government is spend- 
ing about $2,500,000 on roads, as follows: 
Maintenance, $1,000,000; reconstruction 
and reconditioning, $675,000; and new 
construction, $735,000. The Commis- 
sioner for Public Utilities and Supply re- 
cently reported to the Transportation 
and Communication Committee of the 
National Convention that, in his opinion, 
future road expenditure should be about 
the same as this year, varying in clas- 
sification from year to year. However, in 
the reconstruction and development pro- 
gram prepared by the Commission of 
Government for the National Conven- 
tion, it is contemplated that the expendi- 
ture for the next 9 years will be around 
$1,400,000 a year. This program has not 
yet been considered or adopted by the 
Convention. 


Kwangtung, China, Goes 
All Out To Repair Roads 


Prior to the war there were 15,445 kilo- 
meter of highways in the Province of 
Kwangtung, China. During hostilities 
15,020 kilometers were damaged. There- 
fore, by the end of the war, the Province 
had only 425 kilometers of highway in- 
tact. 

Since the return of a responsible ad- 
ministration to Kwangtung, the govern- 
ment has gone all out to repair its road 
system. During the latter part of 
1945 and the spring of 1946 the follow- 
ing highways were reopened to traffic: 
Canton-Kukong, Kukong-Hing Ning, 
Moy Hsien-Swatow, Namhung-Shunyi, 
Kukong-Taiyu, Kukong-Pingshek, Wai- 
chow-Changmuktou. In addition to 
these, a large part of the highway sys- 
tem on Hainan Island was made service- 
able, and the Canton-Kowloon Highway 
was completely repaired. 


Cuban Public Carriers 
Continue ’45 Tariff Rates 


At a meeting of Cuban National Trans- 
portation Commission held on December 
1, 1946, the members agreed to request 
Presidential approval for the extension 
of the present tariff rates and regula- 
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tions covering all Cuban public carriers 
except municipal busses and streetcars. 
Four days later Decree No. 2825 was pro- 
mulgated extending for a period of 1 
year, or until such time thereafter as a 
revision of the tariff code can be ef- 
fected, the provisions of Decree No. 3355 
of November 1, 1945. 

The 1945 Decree granted a general 20 
percent increase in freight and passen- 
ger rates to the railroads, coastwise 
steamers, trucking and transportation 
companies. The same increase was 
granted in passenger rates on public- 
service lines, offering only one class of 
service for which they charge second- 
class fares. This measure was adopted 
as a result of higher operating costs 
incurred by Cuban public-service car- 
riers. 


Argentina To Buy Three 
French Railway Companies 


An agreement was signed between Ar- 
gentina and France on December 18, 
1946, covering the sale to the Argentine 
Government of the three French rail- 
way companies in Argentina—Compahia 
General de Ferrocarriles en la Provincia 
de Buenos Aires, Compania Francesa de 
Ferrocarriles de Santa Fé, Compania 
de Ferrocarriles de Rosario a Puerto 
Belgrano—for 182,796,174 pesos. 


Norway Lowers Rates and 
Improves Postal Service 


Lower air-mail postage rates from Nor- 
way to Europe, North and Central 
America, and some countries of South 
America became effective January 1, 
1947. For example, ordinary stamped . 
letters and postcards are now sent with- 
out additional postage from Norway to 
other European countries by air mail if 
that method expedites delivery. Also 
ordinary letters and postcards, weighing 
not more than 5 grams, are sent to North 
and Central America by air mail with- 
out additional postage. 

In addition, effective January 1, 1947, 
the air-mail postage rates from Norway 
to North and Central America, Guam, 
Hawaii, and countries of northern South 
America have been reduced. 


New Filtration Plant Will 
“Up” Baghdad’s Water Supply 


A new filtration plant with a daily 
capacity of 6,000,000 gallons is being 
erected in Baghdad, Iraq, by the 
Baghdad Water Board. The machinery 
was manufactured in England. With 
this additional plant in operation, the 
daily capacity of the Baghdad filtration 
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plant will be 17,000,000 gallons. The 
construction of the three balancing 
water tanks, each having a capacity of 
400,000 gallons, is also nearing comple- 
tion. These are being erected by a 
United States firm. 


Venezuela Takes Steps To 
Aid Electric Industry 


The Venezuelan Development Corp. 
held a lengthy press conference on No- 
vember 25, at which plans for the de- 
velopment of Venezuela were outlined 
at some length. With reference to the 
electrical industry, the corporation an- 
nounced that credits will be granted to 
the stock companies of Maracay, El] Tuy, 
and Cabimas and to various municipali- 
ties. In addition, contracts with private 
companies to reduce rates were reported. 
A complete study is to be made of the 
problem of electrification in Venezuela 
under the direction of an expert from 
the United States. 


Portugal and Belgium Sign 
New Civil Air Agreement 


The Governments of Portugal and 
Belgium signed an agreement on Octo- 
ber 22, 1946, establishing scheduled air 
service between their respective coun- 
tries. The details of the agreement were 
published in the Portuguese official or- 
gan, Diario do Governo, oi November 
29, 1946. 

The usual prevailing stipulations are 
set forth in the document, such as the 
use of airport facilities in both countries; 
fuel, lubricating oils, and spare parts for 
aircraft; safety and competency certifi- 
cates, and admission and departure 
regulations, including immigration, pass- 
port, customs, and quarantine require- 
ments. Outstanding features among 
those incorporated in the agreement are: 
Regulation of capacity of transportation, 
recognition by both parties that certain 
services are of greater interest to one 
than the other, and limitations on the 
right to embark and disembark inter- 
national traffic, mail, and cargo destined 
for or proceeding from third countries 
at a point or points on certain routes 
specified in the annex to the agreement. 

Belgian aircraft flying over Portugal 
are required, under the agreement, to 
land at Lisbon, unless prior permission 
to bypass that city has been obtained in 
special cases from the Portuguese au- 
thorities. This is in conformity with the 
Portuguese endeavor to require all 
foreign commercial aircraft bound for 
that country to stop at Lisbon. 

The agreement may be terminated 12 
months after notice of such desire is 
given by either contracting party to the 
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other, or it may be amended or modified 
by mutual consent of both parties. 


Moscow, Kharkov, Linked by 
New Telephone Cable 


A new trunk line connecting Moscow 
and Kharkov by telephone, construction 
of which was begun in July 1945 and 
completed on October 2, 1946, has been 
put in charge of the Moscow interurban 
station, the Soviet press reports. 

The cable extends a distance of 760 
kilometers between Moscow and Khar- 
kov and passes through Tula, Orel, and 
Kursk. The plan is to include this line 
in the communication system of South 
Russia and the Ukraine, providing a link, 
via Kharkov, between Moscow and Kiev, 
Dniepropetrovsk, Krivoi Rog, Kirovgrad, 
Vinnitsa, Voroshilovgrad, Rostov-on- 
the-Don, and other cities. 

Use of the cable makes possible as 
many as 100 simultaneous conversations 
over the same line. The cable transmits 
both audio and carrier current frequen- 
cies and has a high-grade channel for 
radio transmission. 

Improvement of telegraph facilities 
also is reported, with direct communica- 
tion lines installed between several 
Kharkov-Moscow agencies. 





Swiss Lumber 
Situation—Struggle 
Against Shortages 


(Continued from p. 7) 


providing tor the removal of 5,260,000 
cubic meters of firewood from the forests 
that year. This was three times the an- 
nual prewar firewood production. This 
enormous program could not be carried 
out without utilizing for firewood some 
timber suitable for industrial purposes. 
Consequently, the flow of domestic logs 
to sawmills fell 20 to 30 percent short 
of the flow in prewar years. 

The shortage of domestic supply, 
which developed in 1945, could not be 
alleviated by imports for reasons asso- 
ciated with political and economic con- 
siderations. Imports in 1945 continued 
to decline to a low of 23,000 metric tons, 
compared with 138,000 tons in 1938. 

Practically all imports in 1945 were 
from France, on the basis of special com- 
modity-exchange agreements. An agree- 
ment concluded in December of that 
year provided that France should export 
to Switzerland, presumably in 1946, 
30,000 cubic meters of hardwood lumber 
against Swiss deliveries of 20,000 cubic 
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meters of softwood sawed products and 
other merchandise. Also, it was under- 
stood that Switzerland was to receive 
300,000 cubic meters of forest products, 
including logs, sawed lumber, and fire- 
wood, from the French Military Zone of 
Germany. 


TABLE 1.—Siciss Lumber Imports, 1938 45 


[In metric tons] 





| Aver- 


Item lone | 1943 | 1944 | 1945 
42 
Beechwood logs 3, 228 803 422 2, 458 
Other hardwood logs 29,036 116,681 | 9,370 | 11,29] 
Softwood logs 13, 392 315 273 4, W2 
Oak boards 11,561 | 8,073 | 4,841 1,479 
Other hardwood boards - 13, 963 (10,840 | 7, 638 1, 604 
Softwood boards 11,469 (17,979 |12, 991 4y 
Total 82, 649 54,691 35,535 | 22,5683 





Despite the domestic shortage, the 
general economic interests of the country 
demanded a very substantial increase of 
lumber exports in 1945, chiefly in order 
to obtain coal in exchange. It will be 
noted that exports in 1945, shown in 
table 2, were more than three times as 
great as the imports in that year. 


TasL_e 2.—Siviss Lumber Exports, 1938-45 


{In metric tons] 





A ver- 

age 

1038 
42 


Item 1043 1944 1945 


232 17, 352 
106 19, 488 
355 | 37, 580 


Softwood logs 
Softwood boards 2, 
Building carpentry 12, 


35 (19,182 | 8 
3 4, 904 
78 28 


Total 17,636 |24,114 (11,693 | 74, 420 





1 Army huts, hangars, ete. 
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- New World Trade Leads 


a A On Wes 
(Continued from p. 9) 





goods. Mr. Schneider is now in the United 
States for 3 months. U. S. address: c/o 
south African Buying Agency, 68 Nassau 
Street, New York 7, N. Y. Itinerary: New 
York City. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 


Import Opportunities 


12. Azores—Gualberto Paula Pereira, 23 
Rua do Valverde, Ponta Delgada, Sao Miguel, 
offers the following commodities for export: 
hand-made embroidery work, filigree jewelry, 
port wines, brandy, pumice stone, cork, sar- 
dines. 

13. India—Kulathungal Corporation, Al- 
leppey, Travancore, South India, offer for 
export coir mats and mattings. 

14. Italy—Emilio Bianchi—Societa d’Es- 
portazione, 99 Via Paolo Ferrari, Modena, 
wishes to sell Parmesan-Reggian cheese in 
round pieces of 60 to 75 lbs. each; Provolone 
cheese in pear- or sausage-shaped pieces 
weighing 10 to 13 pounds each. 

15. Italy—F. I. S. M. Fabbrica Italiana 
Strumenti Musicali-Cav. P. Pupeschi & Fig- 
lio, 80 Via Corridoni, Florence, offers for ex- 
port wind and percussion musical instru- 
ments. 

16. Italy—Galleria Fiorentina d’Arte, 3 Via 
Tornabuoni, Florence, offer for export mod- 
ern art works, original paintings, seulptures, 
and replicas. 

17. Italy—Rag. G. Giorgi & Co., 2 Via degli 
Anselmi, Florence, wishes to sell Italian wines 
and vermouths. 

18. Italy—-Mario Lamperi, 14 Via Maggio, 
Florence, offers for export high quality ladies’ 
leather handbags fabricated by Florentine 
artisans. 

19. Italy—Gino Scotti & Figlio, 42 Via Con- 
dotta, Florence, offer for export high grade 
Tuscan wines: Chianti, Orvieto, etc. 

20. Italy—Prodotti Del Suolo S. A., 21 Via 
Calzabigi, Leghorn, wishes to sell selected 
juniper berries, Florentine and Verona orris 
root, selected nuts, citron, orange and lemon 
peels in brine, cherries in sulfur diozide, 
dried fruits. 

21. Philippines—Trans-Continental Trad- 
ing Co., 226 Ayala Bldg., Manila, offers the 
following commodities for export: copra, 
abacd, rattan, lumber and logs, leaf tobacco 
and cigars, buntal hats for men and women, 
embroideries, pina cloth, pearl buttons and 
shelleraft, novelties made of reptile skins, 
Igorot cloth. 


Export Opportunities 


22. Belgium—Flandria (C. Vanmaercke- 
Desmet), 28, Place—Tiegem, desire purchase 
quotations on household washing machines 
and wringers, and small electric motors. 

23. Belgium—Janssens & Gilissen, 81, ave- 
nue Reine Astrid, Hasselt, desire purchase 
quotations on coffee-roasting machinery. 

24. Belgiu m—Etablissements Octave 
Houart, 23 rue Neuve, Sclessin lez Liege, re- 
quests purchase quotations on acetate cellu- 
lose sheets in various thicknesses—0.2 mm, 
03 mm, 0.5 mm, 1 mm, 1.5 mm, 2 x 3 mm. 
Quantity—250 each. Polished uninflam- 
mable. 

25. Belgium—Entreprise Liégeoise d’Instal- 
lations Electriques “Elie,” 115, rue du Laveu, 
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Liege, requests purchase quotations on high- 
frequency diaelectric heater for latex foam— 
220-volt 50-period A. C. 

26. Canada—J. C. Adams Co., Ltd., 115 
George Street, Toronto 2, requests purchase 
quotations on first class wood bits in all 
popular sizes. 

27. China—International Syndicate Lim- 
ited, 612 Continental Building, 113 Kiukiang 
Road, Shanghai, requests purchase quota- 
tions on glucose ampules, calcium gluconate, 
vitamin C tablets and ampules, vitamin B 
ampules and tablets, cough sirup, and liver 
extract for injections. 

28. Dominican Republic—Badui M. Dumit, 
C. por A., Calle Presidente Trujillo, Santiago, 
desires purchase quotations on complete dry- 
cleaning equipment. 

29. England—Sheppy Glue & Chemical 
Works, Ltd., Cedar Lodge, Horley, Surrey, 
seek purchase quotations on granular com- 
pound fertilizer machinery. 

30. England—R. Burman & Sons, 103 Isling- 
ton, Liverpool, request purchase quotations 
on ladies’ hosiery, full-fashioned and circular 
knit, in nylon, rayon, and silk. Fine gage 
and 300, 340, and 400 needle. 

31. France—Fabrique de Fer de Maubeuge, 
Louvroil, Nord, desire purchase quotations on 
hot rolled steel coils 42’’ wide by %’’ thick 
(or 1 meter wide by 3 millimeters thick) each 
unit weighing from 3% to 5 metric tons. 

32. France—H. Torres & Spreux, 13, Rue 
Tiquetonne, 13 Paris, request purchase quo- 
tations on slide fasteners, hooks and eyes, 
thimbles, crochet hooks, and snaps. 

33. Italy—Fratelli Mandelli-Rappresen- 
tanti, 2 Via Caldarese, Bologna, desire pur- 
chase quotations on packaged chocolates, 
sweets, biscuits, etc. 

34. Italy—Achille Gianetti, 11, Via Assa- 
rotti, Turin, desires purchase quotations on 
pelts for furriers in general. 

35. Italy—Mario Lamperi, 14 Via Maggio, 
Florence, requests purchase quotations on 
leather used in the fabrication of ladies 
handbags. 

36. Italy—Rumianca, 39 Corso Monte- 
vecchio, Turin, wish to purchase phosphor- 
ites—3,200 tons every 6 months. : 

37. Portugal—Sociedade Luso Eléctrica, 
Limitada, 11, Calcada do Marques de 
Abrantes, 13 Lisbon, desire purchase quota- 
tions on a hydraulic elevator for garage serv- 
ice—8 tons, double-piston type. 

38. Union of South Africa—B. J. Noieck, 
llc Perth Road, Westdene, Johannesburg, 
desires purchase quotations on confectionery 
machinery, boiling kettles, pans, steam 
boilers, carton and cellophane packages for 
confectionery, and plastic novelties for pack- 
ing in confectionery packets. 


Agency Opportunities 


39. Brazil — Sociedade Panatlantico de 
Comercio Ltda., Rua Boa Vista 65, 8° andar, 
sala 2, Sao Paulo, seeks representation for 
industrial chemicals, cutlery (especially scis- 
sors), presses for stamping steel, presses for 
stamping bakelite, steel sheets in rolls—SAE 
1010 quality. 

40. Canada—Reliance Agencies, 42 Church 
Street, Toronto, desire representation for 
soap-impregnated tissues. 

41. Canada—Liquid Steel Paint Products 
Co. Ltd., 5584 Christophe Colomb, Montreal, 
seeks representation for spray guns with 
complete outfits. 

42. Colombia—Manuel J. Plata, Edificio 
Crane 508, Carrera 9 No. 13-87, Bogota, seeks 
representation for band instruments, type- 
writers, paper of all kinds. 
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43. Egypt—Universal Radio & Electricity, 
Stravou Brothers, 32 Sharia Gameh Charkass, 
Cairo, desire representation for electrical 
household appliances, radio spare parts and 
accessories. 

44. France—Société A. Loiret & Haentjens, 
44 Rue du Louvre, Paris, seeks representa- 
tion for chemicals, coal-tar and other coal by- 
products. 

45. Italy—Fratelli Mandelli - Rappresen- 
tanti, 2 Via Caldarese, Bologna, seek repre- 
sentation for packaged and canned foods. 

46. Italy—L. Lombardi & Co., 21 Via San 
Iacopo, Prato (Toscana), seek representation 
for aniline dyes and other coloring matter, 
chemicals, soaps, and cleansing agents used 
in the textile and tanning industries. 

47. Italy—Rag. Guido Nasso, 12 Viale 
Principe Eugenio, Florence, seeks representa- 
tion for lines of ready-made, inner and outer 
wearing apparel for men, women, and chil- 
dren. 

48. Italy—Gastone Rocca, 3 Via Garibaldi, 
Bologna, seeks representation for hides, 
skins, and leathers used in the fabrication 
of shoes, saddles, and traveling bags. 

49. Union of South Africa—Paul Baumgar- 
ten, 16-17 Beckett’s Building, 67 President 
Street, Johannesburg, seeks representation 
for paper and cardboard. 

50. Union of South Africa—Alfred Pearson 
& Co. (Pty.) Ltd., seeks representation for 
paraffin and ceresine wazes, suitable for the 
manufacture of candles, soap, and polish. 


Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Division 
has recently compiled the following trade 
lists of which mimeographed copies may 
be obtained by American firms from this 
Division and from Department of Com- 
merce Field Offices. The price is $l a 
list for each country. 


Aircraft and Aeronautical Supplies and 
Equipment Importers and Dealers—Australia. 

Automotive Equipment Importers and 
Dealers—Syria. 

Business Firms—French Oceania. 

Chemicals Importers and Dealers—Mexico. 

Department Stores—Australia. 

Dry Goods and Clothing Importers and 
Dealers—Ireland. 

Feedstuffs Importers and Dealers—Philip- 
pine Islands. 

Furniture Manufacturers—Mexico. 

Leather and Shoe Findings Importers and 
Dealers—Iraq—United Kingdom. 

Office Supplies and Equipment Importers 
and Dealers—Union of South Africa. 

Oils (Animal, Fish, and Vegetable) Im- 
porters, Dealers, Producers, Refiners and Ex- 
porters—Portugal—Switzerland. 

Professional and Scientific Instruments 
Importers and Dealers—India. 

Provisions Importers and Dealers—Ecua- 
dor—Mexico. 

Schools and Colleges—Argentina. 

Second-Hand Clothing Importers and 
Dealers—Australia. 





Ideal Home Exhibition, London 


From London has come an announce- 
ment that the Ideal Home Exhibition 
at Olympia will be held from March 4 to 
29, 1947. This is to be an exhibit of 
products to buy. 
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The Inter-Allied Reparation Agency, 
in Brussels, has announced that miscel- 
lanecus machine tools and other gen- 
eral-purpose industrial equipment, suit- 
able for peacetime production and ac- 
cumulated from 51 German war plants, 
will be considered for allocation among 
the Western Allied Nations in. the near 
future, according to information received 
by the Office of International Trade, De- 
partment of Commerce. 

This equipment, which has been offi- 
cially approved for reparations removals 
from the three Western Zones of Ger- 
many by the Allied Control Council in 
Berlin, includes machines, tools, and 
miscellaneous industrial equipment from 
various war plants which produced ar- 
maments, chemicals, aircraft, and simi- 
lar products. Only general-purpose 
equipment is included. Machines spe- 
cially designed for manufacture of mu- 
nitions, armaments, or other specialized 
wartime products are not included. 

Thus far the Inter-Allied Reparation 
Agency has announced the names, loca- 
tions, and principal wartime products of 
33 of the total list of 51 war plants from 
which the general-purpose equipment 
only will be allocated. The names of 
the remaining 18 plants will be an- 
nounced as received. 

Itemized inventories covering the gen- 
eral-purpose equipment included in the 
33 plants listed below have been received 
by the Reparations Staff, Office of Inter- 
national Trade, Department of Com- 
merce, Room 1405 Temporary T Build- 
ing, Fourteenth Street and Constitution 
Avenue NW., Washington 25, D.C. They 
may be examined at any time during 
regular business hours. 

The Office of International Trade 
invites business firms and persons to 
indicate any interest which they may 
have in the purchase of any of the items 
of general-purpose equipment contained 
in these plants in the event that they 
should be allocated to the reparation ac- 
count of the United States. Such ex- 
pressions of interest should be addressed 
to the Reparations Staff, Office of Inter- 
national Trade, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C., and should 
be received by February 12, 1947. An 
expression of interest does not constitute 
a commitment to purchase. 

In submitting expressions of interest, 
inquiries should submit justifying data 
for their request, indicating the need for 
such facilities and the availability or 
nonavailability of comparable facilities 
in the United States. If the inquiry re- 
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lates to transfer to a third country, in- 
quiries should indicate the city and coun- 
try to which transfer would be made and 
whether the equipment would be used 
and operated by nationals of the United 
States in such foreign location. 

Should any of the equipment be al- 
located to the reparation account of this 
country, it will be sold by the United 
States Government in accordance with 
such policies and procedures as will be 
officially announced later. 

This announcement does not consti- 
tute an offer of sale. The Department 
of Commerce invites these expressions 
of interest for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing whether American business firms and 
persons have an economic need for any 
of such general-purpose equipment. On 
the basis of such information, as well 
as other factors, this Government is en- 
abled to formulate specific recommenda- 
tions as to what equipment, if any, should 
be sought for allocation to the repara- 
tion account of this country. 

The 33 war plants from which general- 
purpose equipment only is to be allocated 
are as follows: 














> P , by 
February 1, 1947 
Serial- Principal 
num Name Location wartime 
ber product 
78 | Hoernel Trailer | Etterschlag, | Airplane fy 
Factory Bavaria selage 
wings, an 
accessories, 
79 RAD Lager, | Unterthingau, Do. 
Fachschule. Bavaria. 
sl Messerschmidt Eschenlohe, Do 
Plane Pro- Bavaria 
duction Plant. 
10 Continentale |} Langenau- | Propellorg 
Metall A. G bach, Ba- and hubs. 
Varia 
1044. ~*V. D. M. Hal- | Leverkusen, Detonators, 
bzeugwerke K uppersteg, exploders 
Altena. North Rhine 
1050 Explosives Store, Gottingen, Magazine. 
Lenglern Hannover 
1055 Blohm & Voss | Hamburg Parts for land 
Werk Stein- and seg 
warde! planes. 
1058 Blohm & Voss Stadtwerk, Do 
Hamburg 
1060 | Blohm & Voss | Hamburg (Fz- Do 
Fz-Altona Altona 
1084 Viking Werk Flensburg- | Aero parts, 
stetten G.m Kiel 
b. H 
1097 Bachre & Greten Springe Nor- Aireraft 
destate, compon- 
Springe, ents 
Hannover 
1109. Ludwig Hansen Muenster Aircraft re 
pairs and 
assembly 
1119 Brinker Eisen- | Lagenhagen, Aircraft re 
werk Max. H. Hannover pairs 
Mueller G.m 
b. H. Plant 
Ill 
138 Oskar Schneider Leichlingen, Repairs of 
& Co North Rhine locomo- 
tives, 128 
AA guns, 
construe- 
tion of jigs, 
11449 | Engelhardt & Ober-Verdun, Jigs and fix 
Foerstet Hannover tures and 
P wing parts 
for F. W. 
19) & FP, 
W. 189. 
87 Frederick Mayer | Lutzenburg Land and sea 
& Soehne Holstein aircraft 
parts 
? 
News hy COUNTRIES 
(Continued from p. 25) 
guay, see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of 


August 9, 1941.] 
Committee Charged With the Control 


Serial Principal 
num- Name Location wartime 
ber product 

32 | Fabrik Allendorf,, Allendorf, TNT, nitrie 
Greater acid, sodi- 
Hesse. um, sulfite, 

oxygen, 
bomb and 
shell fil- 
ling. 

40 Gustav Gen- Durlach-Wol- Ammuni- 
schow & Co fartsweier, tion 

W/B 

42 Dynamit AG Warthe Leth, Do 
Landsberg, 

Bavaria 

45 | Fabrik Fritz | Gersthofen, | Pyrotech- 
Sauer. Bavaria nics 

48 | Heeres Muni Lichfeld-| Shell load- 
tionsanstalt Augsburg, ing 

Bavaria -* q 

49 Heeres Muni- Brueckenau, LD 
tionsanstalt Bavaria 
Wildflecken 

22 Heeres Muni- Kleinkoetz, Dy 
tionsanstalt Bavaria 
Kleinkoetz 

3 | Luft Munition- | Weichering, Di 
sanstalt Bavaria. 

54 | Deutsche Waf- | Groetzingen, | Am muni- 
fen- & Muni- WB tion 
tionsfabrik 

56 | Luft Munition-  Oberdachstet- | Shell load- 
sanstalt ten, Bavaria ing 

60 | Kollis Metall- | Noerdlingen, | Shell cases, 
werke G.m. b. Bavaria. 

61 | Dornier Werke Oberpfaffen- | Airplane fu- 
hofen, Ba- selage, 
varia. wings, and 

accessories. 

62 | Dornier Werke Aubing, Ba- Do. 
varia, 

69 | Ludwig Roith, | Grossweil, Ba- Do 

Mechanical varia. 
Workshops 

72 | Reichsautobahn | Seigsdorf, Ba- Do. 
Strassenmeis- varia. 
terie. 

73 | Weilheimer Weilheim, Do 
Holzhaus « Bavaria 
Barackensbau 

77 Sperrholziabrik Bad Toelz, Do 


August Mon- 


alt. 


Bavaria 


of Streptomycin Formed.—A committee 
to control the distribution of streptomy- 
cin received from the United States of 
America on a monthly quota basis of 25 
grams was formed in Uruguay by a reso- 
lution dated November 12, 1946, pub- 
lished in the Diario Oficial of December 
11, 1946. 

Cherries: Export Quota Established.— 
An export quota of 30,000 kilograms of 
nationally grown cherries was estab- 
lished in Uruguay by a decree dated De- 
cember 18, 1946, published in the Diario 
Oficial of January 7, 1947. Exports of 
these cherries must be effected by Janu- 
ary 31, 1947. 

[For announcement of regulations gov- 
erning the exportation of fresh fruit from 


Uruguay, see ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of 
August 9, 1941.] 
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U. S. Export Conptol and 
Related Announcements 


A JOURNAL OF INTERNATIONAL ECONOMY 





ee 


(Developments communicated to Ex- 
porters’ Service Section up to Monday, 
January 27, 1947.) 


The Office of International Trade, De- 
partment of Commerce has issued the 
following Current Export Bulletins: 


No. 392—Current Export Bulletin No. 
392, January 22, 1947. 


1. Exportation of Trucks and Passenger Cars 


The Office of International Trade an- 
nounces a general relaxation in the regula- 
tions governing the exportation of passenger 
cars, motor trucks, busses and bus chassis. 
Among the major points covered in this re- 
laxation are: 

1. Trucks, busses and bus chassis, new, are 
placed under general license (see Subject VII 
of this bulletin) and will no longer require 
validated licenses for export to any Group K 
country. $ 

2. Licensing of Used Passenger Cars.—The 
previous restrictions on the issuance of li- 
censes for the exportation of used passenger 
cars have been considerably relaxed. All 
restrictions as to end use on used Cars for 
export are removed. Therefore, applications 
will be approved for the exportation of used 
passenger cars for any purpose, including 
general resale purposes, within reasonable 
limits, although a quantitative limitation 
and general control by country of destination 
must still be maintained. 

3. Licensing of New Passenger Cars.—An 
additional monthly quota for new passenger 
cars (i. e., cars produced since January l, 
1945) has been established to permit limited 
export for business or personal use where 
the vehicles are clearly not for resale. With- 
in this limited quota, exports will be author- 
ized without certification from the manu- 
facturer that the cars will be charged against 
his export quota. (See Subject V of this 
bulletin.) 

4. Passenger Cars as Personal Baggage.— 
An automobile to be exported as personal 
baggage by a U. S. citizen may now go for- 
ward under general license provided such ve- 
hicle has been in the exporter’s possession 60 
days prior to the date of his departure. Ex- 
portation of automobiles by all other indi- 
viduals as personal baggage will be permitted 
under general license provided such individ- 
uals have resided in the United States con- 
tinuously for at least six months prior to 
the date of their departure and the vehicles 
were acquired by them at least 60 days prior 
to the date of their departure. (See Subject 
III of this bulletin.) 

5. In-Transit Shipments of Trucks and 
Passenger Cars.—Trucks and passenger cars 
are removed from the list of commodities 
excepted from the general in-transit license 
GIT procedure. (See Subject IV of this bul- 
letin.) 


II. Extension and Amendment of Limited 
Production Licenses for Trucks, Pas- 
senger Cars and Tractors’ 


*The requirements set forth in Subject II 


have been approved by the Bureau of the 
Budget and assigned number BB 41-R 877, in 


A. Passenger Cars and Tractors: 

1. The Office of International Trade an- 
nounces that outstanding Limited Produc- 
tion Licenses covering the exportation of new 
passenger cars produced during 1945 and 1946 
for export under CPA Limitation Order L—352 
are extended to cover the same types of ve- 
hicles produced for export in the first quarter 
of 1947. Similarly, outstanding Limited Pro- 
duction Licenses covering the exportation of 
track-laying or wheel tractors produced or 
shipped for export since June 30, 1946 under 
CPA Limitation Order L-356 are extended to 
cover the same types of tractors produced or 
shipped for export in the first quarter of 1947. 
The validity period of Limited Production 
Licenses is extended to thirty days beyond 
the end of the first quarter of 1947; therefore, 
exportations may be made against such 
licenses through April 30, 1947. 

2. If estimated production of passenger 
cars for export through the first quarter of 
1947 allowed under Order L-352 exceeds that 
shown on outstanding Limited Production 
Licenses, the Office of International Trade 
will notify producers of the additional num- 
ber of units allowed for export. Each holder 
of a Limited Production License may then 
submit to the Office of International Trade 
his country breakdown for the additional 
units, and the license may be amended 
accordingly. 

3. If estimated production of wheel trac- 
tors or shipments of track-laying tractors 
through the first quarter of 1947 allowed 
under Order L-356 exceeds that shown on 
outstanding Limited Production Licenses, the 
holder of the license should send to the Office 
of International Trade a letter indicating the 
proposed destinations (by country or country 
group as set forth in Comprehensive Export 
Schedule No. 22, page 50, Part 4, Title B, item 
1, sub-paragraph b-3) of the excess units, and 
the license may be amended accordingly. 

4. Manufacturers of passenger cars, wheel 
tractors or track-laying tractors who have 
produced for export under Limitation Order 
L-352 or L-356 and who have not obtained a 
Limited Production License covering such 
production, may apply for this license at this 
time if they so desire. However, they may 
continue as in the past to submit applications 
on Form IT 419, accompanied by Form IT 116, 
for the additional units allowed to be ex- 
ported under the Limitation order. 

B. Trucks: 

1. Subject VII of this bulletin removes 
motor trucks (including highway- and off- 
highway-type trucks, bus chassis, and truck 
tractors) from the Positive List of commodi- 
ties and places them under general license 
to Group K countries. 

However, validated licenses are still re- 
quired for the exportation of these commodi- 
vies to Group E countries. 

2. Effective immediately, therefore, the 
validity period of outstanding Limited Pro- 
duction Licenses authorizing the exportation 
of motor trucks to Group E countries is ex- 
tended through April 30, 1947. Exportations 
of these vehicles to Group E countries may 
continue to be made against such licenses 


accordance with Regulation A pursuant to 
the Federal Reports Act of 1942. 
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until the full amount licensed for export 
to each of these countries has been shipped, 
or until the validity period of the license 
has expired, whichever is sooner. 

3. Holders of Limited Production Licenses 
and others who desire to ship additional 
quantities of motor trucks to Group E coun- 
tries should submit applications for indi- 
vidual licenses on Form IT 419, in accordance 
with the customary procedure, since no ad- 
ditional LPL licenses authorizing shipment 
of motor trucks to those destinations will 
be issued. 

C. Comprehensive Export Schedule No. 22, 
pages 49 and 50, section II, part 4, is amended 
accordingly. 


III. Personal Baggage—Motor Vehicles 


Effective immediately, the provisions re- 
garding the exportation of motor vehicles 
as personal baggage set forth in Compre- 
hensive Export Schedule No. 22, page 31, 
rection II, title N, item 2, subparagraph c, 
are liberalized as follows: 

1. Item 2, subparagraph c (1) is revised 
to read: 


c. Motor Vehicles—(1) A citizen of the 
United States may export a motor vehicle 
under this general license if the vehicle 
to be exported was acquired by him no less 
than 60 days prior to the date of his de- 
parture and is intended solely for his own 
use or for the use of his family. Any other 
individual leaving this country may export 
a motor vehicle under this general license 
provided such individual has lived in the 
United States continuously for at least 
six months and the vehicle was acquired 
by him at least 60 days prior to the date 
of his departure and is intended solely 
for his own use or for the use of his family. 


2. The provisions of subparagraph c (3) 
regarding the exportations of motor vehicles 
as personal baggage by nonresidents are no 
longer applicable and are therefore deleted. 


IV. General in-Transit License—Motor Ve- 
hicles and Trucks 


In line with the general relaxation of con- 
trols over vehicular exports described in Sub- 
ject I, such vehicles no longer require a vali- 
dated export license for shipment in transit 
through the United States. Effective im- 
mediately, therefore, the items listed below 
shall be deleted from the list of commodities 
excepted from general in-transit license GIT 
set forth in Comprehensive Export Schedule 
No. 22, title D, item 3-a, page 27: 





Commodity Schedule B No.| Schedule 


| 
| 


| | LNo., 
—— —— —_— mf ee SS ee 
Moror trucks, busses and | 
chassis (new) | 790101-790500- 780 
Passenger cars and chassis | 
(new) _-. ..| 790700-791000 783 
Passenger cars and chassis 
(second-hand) ____...-...--| 791100_---- 783 





V. Passenger Cars—Statement from Manufac- 
turer 


Effective immediately, individual exporters 
who are not manufacturers will not be re- 
quired to attach to license applications cover- 
ing passenger cars produced since January 1, 
1945, a statement from the manufacturer 
stating that such vehicles will be charged to 
the manufacturer’s export quota, unless such 
vehicles are being exported for resale pur- 
poses. Comprehensive Export Schedule No. 
22, page 64, part 8, item 12, paragraph a is 
amended accordingly. 
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VI. Discontinuance of Special Provisions Gov- 
erning the Exportation of Pneumatic 
Tires on Used Vehicles 


In view of the general relaxation of export 
controls on truck tires, trucks, truck tractors, 
and busses, which have been placed on gen- 
eral license to Group K countries (Subject 
VII), the special provisions governing the 
exportation of pneumatic tires on used vehi- 
cles, set forth in Comprehensive Export 
Schedule No. 22, page 65, section II, part 8, 
item 20 are no longer applicable and are 
therefore discontinued. 


VII. Revisions in the Positive List 


Deletions.—Effective immediately, the fol- 
lowing commodities are removed from the 
Positive List of Commodities requiring vali- 
dated licenses for export and placed on gen- 
eral license for exportation to all destinations 
in Group K: 


Dept. of 

Commerce 

Schedule 

B No. Commodity 

Motor trucks, busses, and chassis 
(new), (include automotive fire 


engines in class according to 
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Dept. of 

Commerce 

Schedule 

B No. Commodity 

Motor trucks, busses, and chassis 
(new), (include automotive fire 
engines in class according to 
capacity )—Continued 

Gasoline (carburetor type) : 


790461 Over 214, not over 4 tons. 
790463 Over 4, not over 5 tons. 
790465 Over 5 tons. 


790500 Bus chassis. 

790600 Motor trucks, busses, and chassis 
(second hand) 1945 and 1946 pro- 
duction.’ 

Passenger cars and chassis (new): 


790750 Station wagons (new), mounted 
on truck chassis only. 
Passenger cars and chassis (second- 
hand): 
791100 Station wagons (second-hand), 


mounted on truck chassis only. 


VIII. Schedule B Classification for Passenger 
Cars and Chassis (New) 


A. The Bureau of the Census has an- 
nounced that passenger cars and chassis, new, 














capacity) : formerly classified under Schedule B Nos. 
Under 1 ton: 790700, 790800, 790900, 791000, are now con- 
790101 ¥% ton and under (include jeeps sOlidated under the new Schedule B No. 
for commercial use). 790750. New station wagons mounted on 
790102 Over ie ton, not over 1%. passenger car chassis or on truck chassis are 
700108 , Over % ton ere wader 1 ton. also classified under this Schedule B number. 
790201 — over b% toms: Second-hand station wagons, mounted on 
" nger car chassis or on truck chassis, are 
790202 Over 1, not over 114 tons. — 
Over 1% tons, not over 2% tons: classified under Schedule B No. 791100. 
790301 Over 1% tome not over 2% tons. B. In view of the deletion of new trucks, 
n. e. Ss. busses and chassis and of new and used sta- 
Over 22 tons: tion wagons mounted on truck chassis from 
Diesel and semi-Diesel (injection the Positive List in accordance with Subject 
type): VII of this Current Export Bulletin the en- 
790431 Over 2\4, not over 4 tons. tries on the Positive List for these Schedule 
790433 Over 4, not over 5 tons. B numbers are revised, therefore, to read as 
790435 Over 5 tons. follows: 
| | | 
' . ° 
Dept. of maneecing |  OLV dollar 
com — cw value limits 
merce , , aia country group 
5 Commodity Unit | related 
= | ae commodity 
B No | group K E 
790750 | Passenger cars and chassis, new ?__- Ti Unit AUTO 2 None None 
790750 | Station wagons, new (mounted on passenger car chassis) * Unit AUTO None None 
791100 | Passenger cars and chassis (second-hand) ! EES Unit AUTO 100 25 
791109 | Station wagons (second-hand) mounted on passenger car | Unit AUTO 100 2 
chassis.3 
8 All vehicles produced since Jan. 1, 1945, including those vehicles that are now second-hand, are considered as new 
vehicles when exported. 
C. Comprehensive Export Schedule No. 22, model, design, photograph, photographic 


section I, page 17, is amended accordingly. 


I. Revised Procedure for the Exportation of 
Technical Data and Publications 


A. Effective immediately, technical data 
intended for export need no longer be sub- 
mitted to the Office of International Trade 
for examination and approval for export. All 
technical data may be exported under one 
of the special general licenses described 
herein, provided no officer or agency of the 
United States Government has placed any 
condition or restriction on the dissemination 
or exportation of such technical data. Any 
technical data not exportable under one of 
these general licenses may not be exported. 
The procedure for the exportation of tech- 
nical data as defined in Item 1 herein, there- 
fore, is revised as follows: 

1. Technical Data Defined: “Technical 
Data” is defined as “any professional, scien- 
tific, or technical information, including any 


negative, document, or commodity, contain- 
ing a plan, specification, or descriptive or 
technical information of any kind which can 
be used or adapted for use in connection with 
any process, synthesis, or operation in the 
production, manufacture, reconstruction, 
servicing, repair, or use of any commodity.” 

2. General Licenses: 

a. Definition: A “general license” is a priv- 
ilege authorizing exportations from. the 
United States, its territories or possessions 
within certain general limitations. Ship- 
ments under general license do not require 
any individual license or other export au- 
thorization document from the Department 
of Commerce to effect export clearance. 

b. Types Available: Two general licenses 





? Motor trucks, busses, and chassis (second- 
hand) produced prior to January 1, 1945 are 
already on general license for exportation to 
all destinations in Group K. 
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have been established permitting the expor- 
tation of specified classes of technical data 
to specified consignees, and all such expor- 
tations must show the appropriate genera] 
license symbol on the envelope or wrapper, as 
follows: 

(1) General License TD-U.S.: (Agencies of 
the U. S. Government), authorizes the ex- 
portation of technical data consigned to any 
agency or instrumentality of the United 
States Government, provided the material is 
for official use only. This applies to techni- 
Cal data exported for use by a private con- 
tractor engaged in the construction of U. §. 
military installations when shipped by a 
branch of the U.S. armed forces or consigned 
to the supervising military officer. 

(2) General License TD-GEN authorizes 
the exportation of all technical data, as de- 
fined in Item 1 hereof, to any destination 
provided (1) that no officer or agency of the 
United States Government has placed any 
condition or restriction on the dissemination 
or exportation of such technical data; or (2) 
that if such condition or restriction exists, 
the shipper has obtained permission in writ- 
ing to export to the country of ultimate des- 
tination from the agency or officer of the 
United States Government who has placed 
the condition or restriction thereon before 
such technical data can be cleared for export 
under this general license. For example: 
The “Bulletin of Instructions Concerning 
the Release for Export or Domestic Use of 
Aircraft, Aircraft Equipment and Technical 
Data Relating Thereto” contains restrictions 
on exportations of aeronautical data in cer- 
tain cases, and specific permission must be 
obtained from the Aeronautical Board, Navy 
Department, Washington 25, D. C., by the 
shipper before shipment can be effected. 

a. Applications for licenses to export patent 
applications and amendments thereto should 
be submitted to the Commissioner of Patents. 
Patent attorneys and others who contemplate 
exporting technical data pertaining to patent 
applications, amendments, or information for 
use in the prosecution thereof, or applica- 
tions for the registration of a utility model, 
industrial design, or model in respect of any 
invention made in the United States, should 
direct their inquiries regarding such exporta- 
tions to the Commissioner of Patents. 

b. In the case of applications filed for 
foreign patents involving inventions in the 
United States relating to the subject matter 
of a government contract having secrecy pro- 
visions, permission of the appropriate govern- 
ment department or agency must be obtained 
in addition to the above. 

B. Comprehensive Export Schedule No. 22, 
pages 81-82, section III, is amended accord- 
ingly. 

3. Provisions Concerning the Use of Gener- 
al Licenses: 

a. A general license may be discontinued at 
any time at the discretion of the Department 
of Commerce. 

b. The privileges of exporting under a 
general license may be denied to a person, 
firm, or corporation in accordance with the 
rules and regulations of the Department of 
Commerce. 

ec. Any inquiry concerning exportations of 
technical data under general license should 
be submitted to the General Products Divi- 
sion, Commodities Branch, Office of Inter- 
national Trade, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

4. Applications for Licenses to Export 
Patent Applications and Amendments: 


II. Gift Shipments to Germany, Including 
Berlin 


A. Effective January 15, 1947, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce announces that the pro- 
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xpor- cedure for sending gift parcels by parcel post 2. Commodity group No. 121 “Silvered sheets general license to the other American Re- 
data to individuals located in the United States, and plate glass, excluding mirrors” is publics only.) 
xpor- British, and French occupied zones of Ger- deleted since this group is included in Dept. of 
neral many under general license is extended to commodity group No. 177. Prone te 
er, as permit the sending of gift parcels by parcel a * : Schedule 
post to individuals located in all parts of IV. Revisions in the Positive List B Me Commiatiiie 
ies of Germany, including Berlin, under general Deletions: 1. Effective immediaely, the fol- : Other Edible Animal Products: 
e ex- license as set forth in part B, below. This lowing commodities are removed from the 009400 Meat extracts except bouillon 
ited mail and parcel 
9 any action is taken since “y ~ Positive List of Commodities requiring vali- cubes.1 
nited post services 3 ” pening io gi dated licenses for export and placed on gen- Table Beverage Materials: 
ial is established by the ep a oe a n eral license for exportation to all destinations 150500 ~=«*'Tea.. 
ca es Lieones a Sale Ger- a ieaciaediann Fertilizers and Fertilizer Materials: 
U.S. mune. Dept. of ee spot op oo a 
by a 1. Agift parcel, which is defined as a parcel Commerce are eee a eee 
igned dities to b tf f Schedule 851510 High-grade hard rock. 
containing commodities to be sen ree O : ‘a ne 
itimatel Aving th B No. Commodity 851520 nd pebble. 
cost to the person ultimately receiving them, 51580 Phessiins KT 
: d al license to indi- Miscellaneous Vegetable Products, 8 osphate rock, tennessee, 
or izes may be sent under gener e Idaho, and Montana 
S de- viduals located in all parts of Germany, in- Inedible: ‘ ; 
ation cluding Berlin. 281100 Cornstarch and corn flour (include V. Fish and Fish Products on the Positive List 
if the 2. The commodities which may be sent as edible). Certain fish and fish products have been 
| any gifts under this general license shall be re- 2. Effective immediately, the following deleted recently from the Positive List of 
ation stricted to items of a relief nature to include commodities may be exported under general Commodities requiring validated license for 
ir (2) only clothing, nonperishable foodstuffs, me- license to the Philippine Islands and to all export. For the convenience of exporters of 
xists, dicinals and vitamins, soaps and shaving destinations in North and South America these commodities, the fish and fish products 
writ- creams. The total value of each gift parcel as listed in Schedule C of the Bureau of the (Schedule B. Nos. 007800-008698) which re- 
> des- shall not exceed $25.00, and the total weight Census: (These products were formerly on main on the Positive List are listed below: 
f the shall not exceed 11 pounds. | 
laced 3. When presenting the parcel for mailing, ‘ 
efore the words “Gift Parcel” shall be written on — | veiititee GLV dollar value 1 
xport the addressee side of the package and also See code and te- | _ limits country i 
nple: entered on the customs declaration. The merce 7 Commodity | Unit | Jated com- group Ei 
rning use of the words “Gift Parcel” is a certifica- Schedule | modity ' Se Teele 5 
se of tion by the exporter that the provisions of B No. ie oe E 5 
nical this general license have been met. i 
‘tions 4. Not more than one parcel per week may Fish, salted, pickled, or dry-cured: | | 5 
1 cer- be sent by the same sender to the same 007800 Cod, haddock, hake, pollock, and cusk “ Lb... FOOD | 1 1 EF 
ddressee Fish, canned (the following classifications include only canned | } | 
st be ° fs eh ' ith fish in containers that are hermetically sealed. These 4 
Navy C. Postal Regulations. Information w classifications include fish, salted, pickled, or dry-cured if i 
y the respect to size limitations, postal rates, and packed in hen gpa ed sealed eo Report fish, | | 
i. other regulations of the Post Office Depart- salted, Die cled, or dry-cured, packed in containers not 3 
atent ment should be obtained from the local offices eo sealed, under 007700, 007800, 007901, 007903, i 
hould of the Post Office Department. 008400 | Salmon 3 : Lb FOOD 1 1 4 
tents. D. Comprehensive Export Schedule No. 22, —— —— (include pilchards) - | eo - if 
iplate section II, title S, page 33, item 4 is amended OO8698 Mackerel, bonito, tuna and tuna fish flakes Le... FOOD 1 1 
atent accordingly. 
mn for III. British Token Import Plan 
plica- Effective immediately, the Office of Inter- VI. Correction, Current Export Bulletin No. 
pee national Trade announces the following ad- 389 
sal ditions and deletions to the list of commodi- Current Export Bulletin No. 389, Part L, 
orta- re =. “a ms pecan Reece Soar “Cotton Goods Quota by Numbered Groups 
an set for n Comprehensive - for First Quarter of 1947,” inadvertently 
‘al Schedule No. 22, Section IV, page 84, Part B, shows no quota of cotton broad woven (Continued from p. 34) 
0 item 2, a, as amended by Current Export piece goods for Country Group 9-A (Gambia, moisture) and 239,869 pounds (less than 
a the Bulletins Nos. 381,’ 383,? and 388*:* eke Geant. Sees. Seed Ts 
ast, ya, ndated Territory of 
latter a 25-percent moisture). 
 pro- A. Additions. Cameroon (British), Nigeria, Northern Rho- I ted ci he b 
vern- 156. Bottled fruit processed for serving with desia, Nyasaland, Sierra Leone, Tanganyika, mper ° dine oars ve never been eae 
ainall ice cream. Uganda, and Zanzibar). This is in error and ular in British Guiana. Imports of ciga- 
157. Pickles. should be corrected by inserting the key rettes and other tobacco products to- 
, 158. Wood wool (excelsior). number “3"" under the columnar heading t 
aled 8,861 and 6,265 unds, respec- 
oa 178. Sugar confectionery of all kinds, not in- “Cotton Broad Woven Piece Goods” opposite tively, in the first 10 a f 1946 wi d 
cluding cocoa preparations. that Country Group. ively, in e Urs mon 0 ' — 
— 179. Women’s full-fashioned stockings of silk 3,017 and 3,815 pounds, respectively, in 
and artificial silk, not including nylon. Im ort Control the January-October period of 1945. Of 
ed at — raid sown iia iat P total cigarette entries, the United States 
. Toys and dolls of rubber. . ‘ 
ment 182. Toilet preparations, other than those No. 104—Amendment to War Food Or- supplied 1,640 pounds (1,155 pounds in 
a already listed on token list, not in- der WFO-63 the 1945 period) ; of other tobacco prod- 
cluding perfumery. F 3 s f 
rson, B. Deletio sd P : The Department of Agriculture has ucts imports from the United States 
h the - Metetions. declined to 30 pounds (3,710 pounds in 
1. Com , or “Cement” is de- amended War Food Order WFO-63, ef- 
nt of modity group No. 46 “Cement 2 January-October period of 1945) 
leted since this commodity is placed on fective January 21, 1947, in the following : 
ns of open general import license by the respects: 
soni British Government. 
Divi- Revision of the Text: and deletes references to importations into 
nter- *The commodities listed in Current Export (a) Brings up-to-date references to Gov- the Philippine Islands. 
nerce, Bulletin No. 388, subject II, as additions to ernment agencies, organization of the De- i (c) Incorporates the peragraph entitled 
the British Token Import Plan are assigned partment of Agriculture and forms used in Petition of Relief from Hardship”, and 
rport the numbers 159 through 177 respectively. connection with the administration of WFO- (d) Incorporates all previous amendments 
1See ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, Dec. 7, 63. to Appendix A into one rewriting of that 
di 1946. (b) Redefines the word “import” to in- appendix. 
ing *See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, Dec. 14, clude importations not only into the con- 
1946. tinental United States, Puerto Rico, and Vir- 1 Bouillon cubes, Schedule B No. 009400 are 
part- *See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, Jan. 18, gin Islands, but also to include all territories on general license for exportation to all 
. pro- 1947, 
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New Books and | 
Reports 


*The following publications, added to the 
Department’s research facilities, through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed as a service to businessmen. Please 
note: The Department has no copies of pri- 
vate publications for distribution and cannot 
be responsible for their content. For private 
publications, write direct to the publishing 
agency given in each case. 


- 
&s se 








Articles of interest to businessmen, ap- 
pearing in the Department of State Bul- 
letin. 


Copies of this. publication, which is 
issued weekly by the Department of 
State, may be obtained from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington 25, 
D. C., for the price of 15 cents each; sub- 
scription price, $5 per year. The issue 
of January 19 contains these articles: 


Tax TREATY NEGOTIATIONS WITH DEN- 
MARK. 


REGISTRATION OF SHARES OF RUMANIAN 
NATIONAL BANK. 


UNITED STATES: POSITION ON POLISH 
ELECTIONS. 


UNITED STATES POSITION ON CONTROL OF 
DAIREN. 


SITUATION IN CHINA. 
General Marshall. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF COMMISSION ON 
Narcotic Drucs. By George A. Morlock. 


Statement by 


UNITED STATES DELEGATION TO PAN 
AMERICAN SANITARY CONFERENCE. 


ILO PERMANENT MIGRATION COMMITTEE. 
By Murray Ross. 


“We Must DEMONSTRATE OuR CAPACITY 
IN Peace.” By Secretary of State James 
F. Byrnes. 


ECONOMIC REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT. 


PuBLIc SUPPORT NECESSARY FOR SUCCESS 
OF OCCUPATION POLICIES. By Assistant 
Secretary Hilldring. 


AMERICAN ECONOMIC MISSION TO GREECE. 


TRANSPORT VESSELS MADE AVAILABLE TO 
ITALIAN GOVERNMENT. 


DEPOSIT OF SHARES IN YUGOSLAV STOCK 
COMPANY FOR CONVERSION AND/OR REGIS- 
TRATION. 


TRADE AGREEMENT WITH CANADA, 
NONMILITARY ACTIVITIES IN JAPAN. 


AGREEMENT OF TRADE WITH THE PHILIP- 
PINES. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF PHILIPPINE ALIEN 
PROPERTY ADMINISTRATION. 


FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 


The January 26 issue of the State De- 
partment Bulletin contains the following 
articles: 


EXCHANGE OF VIEWS WITH THE ITALIAN 
PRIME MINISTER ON ITALY’S NEEDS. 


War DAMAGE COMPENSATION FOR AMERI- 
CAN NATIONALS IN FRANCE. 


SEVENTH SESSION OF UNRRA CoMmmIT- 
TEE. By David Persinger. 


REPORT ON UNITED STATES PARTICIPA- 
TION IN WORLD-BANK. 


Other Publications 


INTERNATIONAL WAR DOCUMENTS, 1944- 
45. Naval War College, Newport, R. I. 
1946. 266 pp. Price, $1. Discussions on 
international law in relation to the con- 
duct of the war just ended, and docu- 
ments concerning belligerents and neu- 
trals. 


Available from: Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington 25, D. C. 


REPORT ON MALAYAN AND. BRITISH 
BORNEO RUBBER INDUSTRY. Prepared by 
E. G. Holt, Rubber Adviser for the De- 
partment of Commerce and the Rubber 
Development Corporation. 1946. 57 pp. 
Price, 25 cents. Areport of the investiga- 
tion of the rubber industry in Malaya and 
British Borneo made during June and 
July 1946. 


Available from: Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington 25, D. C. 











Laws Affecting Business in 
Latin-American Republics 


The inter-American Development 
Commission, with the cooperation of 
its affiliated commissions in the vari- 
ous Latin-American Republics, is en- 
gaged in the preparation of a series of 
studies of the laws of those Republics 
which affect various aspects and activi- 
ties of business in which United States 
concerns are now or may be interested. 

The studies deal with such matters 
as nationality, immigration, rights of 
foreigners to engage in business; in- 
dustries, industrial property; com- 
mercial enterprises, taxes; agriculture, 
lands, and forests; mining; insurance; 
labor; monopolies and exclusive privi- 
leges; exchange control, and the like. 

Studies concerning the laws of 
Argentina, Chile, and Cuba are avail- 
able for distribution. 

The availability of others, now being 
prepared, will be announced, from time 
to time. 

The purpose in making available the 
data contained in these studies is to 
render a service of special value in the 
promotion of closer inter-American re- 
lations. Information concerning them 
is obtainable from the Inter-American 
Development Commission, 2400 Six- 
teenth Street NW., Washington 9, 
D. C. 
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A GUIDE TO THE SOVIET UNION. William 
M. Mandel. 1946. 511 pp. Price, $5, 
Information about each of the 16 repub- 
lics which comprise the U.S. S. R. 

Available from: Dial Press, 432 Fourth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

OIL FoR Victory. Editors of “Look.” 
1947. 282 pp. Price, $3.50. A story of 
people who supplied World War II’s most 
vital munition—petroleum. Illustrated 
with photographs, drawings, and charts, 

Available from: Whittlesey House, Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., 330 West Forty- 
second Street, New York 18, N. Y. 





U. S. Financial 
Assistance in World 
Reconstruction 


(Continued from p. 6) 


curtailed in 1947, whereas disbursements 
against cash credits will be increased, 
It is estimated that assistance through 
commodity transfers will be approxi- 
mately $1,800,000,000. Of this, UNRRA 
will account for about $500,000,000, Of- 
fice of the Foreign Liquidation Commis- 
sioner for approximately $500,000,000, 
and lend-lease credit for about $50,- 
000,000. 
Civilian Aid will amount to $750,000,000. 


Disbursements against cash grants and | 


credits will in all probability be consid- 
erably larger. It is estimated that dis- 


bursements from Export-Import Bank 7 
and the United Kingdom and — 
Philippine credits will amount to approx- — 


Loans 


imately $2,500,000,000. An additional 
$1,000,000,000 may be made available and 
utilized from reconstruction grants and 
International Bank Loans. 

In terms of these highly tentative 
estimates, commodity transfer assist- 


ance will decrease from $5,350,000,000 © 
to $1,800,000,000, or by $3,550,000,000, © 
whereas disbursements against recon- © 
struction credits and grants will rise © 


from $1,500,000,000 to $3,500,000,000, or 
by $2,000,000,000. This net decline of 


$1,500,000,000 will not necessarily repre- — 
sent a decreased impetus to American — 
exports, inasmuch as the earlier period — 
covers more than 16 months and the lat- © 
Moreover, the $550,- © 


ter only 12 months. 
000,000 estimated decrease in Office of the 


Foreign Liquidation Commissioner trans- > 


fers and Civilian Aid will not be reflected 
in export statistics. 


the stimulus to American commercial ex- 


ports should be larger in 1947 than in the | 


previous period, as the major declines in 
reconstruction aid will occur in UNRRA, 
Offce of the Foreign Liquidation Com- 
missioner, and lend-lease transfers. 
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It is tentatively assumed that — 


If the above esti- © 
mates are even approximately correct, © 
















































